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THE STARGAZERS’ STONE 
By Tuomas D. Cope 


University of Pennsylvania 


N THE autumn of 1763 Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon 

brought with them to Pennsylvania a background of achieve- 
ment in astronomy’ and a desire to use their opportunities while 
in America to render additional services to science. 


“Opportunities come to prepared minds.” Mason had worked 
in the Royal Observatory and recently both men had been in the 
service of the Royal Society of London.* Both knew well of the 
scientific campaign that had been carried on by learned bodies of 
Europe since the early days of Isaac Newton to obtain accurate 
data from many parts of the earth to be used in computing its 
size and shape and especially the amount of flattening at its poles. 
No data for these purposes had as yet been secured from the 
continent of North America. Mason and Dixon began to gather 
such data immediately after their arrival. 

By January 6th, 1764 the latitude of the “South Point of the 
City of Philadelphia” had been established and on the following 
day says the Field Notes: “Set out from Philadelphia with a 
Quadrant to find (nearly) a Place in the Forks of Brandiwine 
having the same Latitude as the South Point of the City of Phila- 


+J. B. J. Delambre, Histoire de L’Astronomie au Dix-huitieme Siecle, 
p. 634. 

*R. H. Heindel, “An Early Episode in the Career of Mason and Dixon,” 
PENNSYLVANIA History, VI (January, 1939), 20-24. 
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delphia. Jan. 8. Fixed our Station by the House of Mr. John 
Harlands (being about 31 miles west of the City of Philadelphia) .”* 
At the Harlan homestead in Newlin township, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, the expedition remained until the following April 
2nd. An observatory was set up, its latitude was determined, and 
a monument was erected. 

During the succeeding four and one-half years and until they 
finally said farewell to it on June 29, 1768, Mason and Dixon re- 
turned to the Harlan farm time and time again for long sojourns 
or for brief visits, but always for the securing of more data. They 
became familiar figures in the community and the monument they 
had erected came to be known as the “Stargazers’ Stone.” The 
major part of their scientific work in America links itself to this 
stone. 

Starting on April 2, 1764 they measured an arc of meridian 
southward from the Stargazers’ Stone for almost fifteen miles to 
a point “in Mr. Bryan’s field” in New Castle county. Again the 
latitude of a marker was obtained. The party then repaired to 
the “Middle Point” between the Atlantic and the Chesapeake in 
the latitude of Cape Henlopen and now the southwest corner of 
the state of Delaware. This point had been established and 
marked by earlier surveys. Mason and Dixon established its lati- 
tude later, during October 1766. 

The summer and autumn of 1764 were spent in running an arc 
of a great circle almost eighty-two miles long slightly west of 
north from the Middle Point to establish the Tangent Line from 
the Middle Point to the circle of twelve miles radius already laid 
out by earlier surveys. This circle centers in the court house 
spire at New Castle, Delaware. The Tangent Point had been 
marked by these earlier surveys. Mason and Dixon found no 
error in this position. Through it they extended the radius from 
New Castle to cut the arc of the great circle just run from the 
Middle Point. On November .26 the season ended and Mason 
returned to Harlan’s where he remained until January 10th, 1765. 
Whether Dixon accompanied him is not clear. The rest of the 
winter was spent in sightseeing excursions to Lancaster, Pennsyl- 


® Mason and Dixon’s Daily Journal. 
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vania, to New York City and Long Island and to towns in New 
Jersey.‘ 

Work was resumed on March 2nd, 1765 at the marker in Mr. 
Bryan’s field in New Castle county and from it the famous parallel 
of latitude known everywhere as Mason and Dixon’s Line was 
extended westward as far as the Susquehanna. On June 1, 1765 
the party returned to the Tangent Point and the next three weeks 
were spent in extending and marking an arc of meridian north- 
ward to intersect the parallel. 

The Stargazers’ Stone and the Middle Point had now been 
joined by five successive lines on the earth’s surface whose lengths 
and bearings had been measured viz—an arc of meridian from 
Harlan’s to the post in Mr. Bryan’s field, thence an arc of parallel 
westward to what is now the northeast corner of Maryland, thence 
an arc of meridian southward to the Tangent Point, thence a 
short extension of a radius from New Castle to cut the arc of a 
great circle, thence for eighty-two miles an arc of great circle to 
the Middle Point. The latitude of the Stargazers’ Stone had been 
determined and if that of the Middle Point should be found all 
the data needed would be at hand for finding the length of a 
degree of latitude “in the Neighborhood of Pennsylvania.” 

At some period during 1764 or early 1765 the opportunities at 
hand to serve science took definite form in the minds of Mason 
and Dixon. They communicated their ideas to the Astronomer 
Royal, the Reverend Nevil Maskelyne. The writer has never seen 
their letter. It is said to be in the archives of the Royal Society. 
Its essential content may however be inferred from the replies it 
brought from the Astronomer Royal and from the secretary of 
the Royal Society, Dr. Charles Morton.° 

The first replies were sent during October and November, 1765 
and apparently never reached their destination owing to a wreck 
on the New Jersey coast, of the ship Egdon which carried them. 
On September 10th, 1766 the secretary of the Royal Society wrote 
again enclosing copies of the original communications. These 
reveal that Mason and Dixon had proposed to measure a degree 
of latitude and a degree of longitude and had asked for funds 
and instruments to carry out their plans. 


* Ibid. 
® Ibid. 
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The enclosures include a copy of the minutes of a meeting of 
the council of the Royal Society held on October 24th, 1765. At 
this meeting the proposal to measure a degree of latitude under 
the auspices of the Royal Society had been approved, the necessary 
funds appropriated, and the Astronomer Royal had been asked to 
draw up instructions for carrying out the work. The acquiescence 
of Lord Baltimore and of the Penns had been sought and the 
use of their instruments then in the possession of Mason and 
Dixon had been bespoken. Additional enclosures are copies of 
gracious letters of acquiescence from Lord Baltimore and Thomas 
Penn dated November 7, 1765.° 


The following are quoted excerpts from the instructions of the 
Astronomer Royal: 


Greenwich, November 
8th.—1765 
Messrs. Mason and Dixon 

I have the pleasure to acquaint you that the Council 
of the Royal Society, to whom I communicated your pro- 
posals for measuring a degree of latitude and a degree of 
longitude in North America, have resolved that you 
should carry the first into execution upon the terms you 
offered. But to prevent any mistake I must observe that 
the Council understand your proposals that you are to 
measure all the lines over again, or at least the two prin- 
cipal lines, namely the line A B, according to your 
scheme, which makes an angle of 4°—with the meridian, 
and the line B C which is due north. This they direct 
should be done with four fir rods of ten foot each, tipt 
with brass at the end, with which you will be furnished 
by Mr. Bird, together with a brass standard of five foot 
to examine the rods by from time to time, and one or 
two thermometers to note the temperature of the air, 
whether the room or open air, where the rods are com- 
pared, at the time. Hence an allowance may be made 
hereafter for any change the rods may undergo. You 
are also desired to bring back the rods and standard to 
England, as they may be hereafter compared with the 
French measures. 

The Council have desired me to send you some in- 
structions about the method you should pursue in your 
operations. I rely a great deal upon your own judgement 
and attention, nevertheless I will point out to you those 


* Ibid. 
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circumstances which seem to me most necessary you 
should attend to. 


As I do not find that you have a clock with you, I shall 
make a proposal to the Council of the Royal Society, that 
their clock, which I took to St. Helena and Barbados, 
may be sent to you, with the help of which joined to 
your transit instrument you may determine the bearings 
of your signals many different ways, and make any other 
astronomical observations. Always fix the clock up firm 
and adjust the pendulum to the same length, and it will 
always keep the same rate of going very nearly. If the 
interval of the transits of the two stars is small, it is not 
necessary to be so very nice about the rate of the clocks 
going. Should this clock be sent to you, adjust the 
pendulum to the upper scratch No. 3 standing against the 
index, which answered to sidereal time at St. Helena, 
and keep the clock going in the same place for some 
days, in order to determine its rate of going. Note the 
height of the thermometer at the time. This experiment 
will show the force of gravity, where you set it up, com- 
pared with the force of gravity here, at St. Helena, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Barbados. Endeavor to esti- 
mate your elevation above and distance from the sea 
where you set the clock up, also note the latitude of the 
place. 

You ought to determine the direction of your line 
within 5 minutes, and the whole length within the ten 
thousandth part of the whole or fifty feet. 

Preserve all your measures and observations as they 
may be revised at leisure. I am yours etc. 

_N. Maskelyne, Astr. Reg. 


More than a year later the Astronomer Royal wrote in part: 


Greenwich, Feb. 24, 1767 
Messrs. Mason and Dixon, 

Herewith I send you, agreeable to your desire, the 
nautical almanac of 1767: also a table for facilitating the 
computation of the moon’s distance from the sun. I am 
not a little surprised at never receiving a line from you 
in answer to my two letters of Oct. and Nov. 1765 (in 
which I gave you an account that the Council of Royal 
Society had agreed to employ you to measure a degree 
of latitude in Pennsylvania and sent you my instructions 
on that head) nor any acknowledgement of your having 
received the instruments I sent you out on account of 
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the Royal Society; tho’ Mr. Mason acquainted me you 
had received my letters and would write to me as soon as 
you received the instruments, which surely must have 
been long ago. The Council of the Royal Society have 
ordered that you should send the clock home immediately 
as we hear it has received great damage, and must be 
put in order directly for the ensuing transit of Venus over 
the Sun. 


I desire to hear from you directly and to know what 
you are doing, or have done about the measure of the 
degree. Be pleased also to send an account of your hav- 
ing received the instruments and what. I am your sin- 
cere friend and humble servant. 

N. Maskelyne 


The foregoing letter was received by Mason and Dixon at Har- 
lan’s farm on May 24, 1767, and immediately the clock of the 
Royal Society was sent to Philadelphia. The Journal reads: “June 
2, 1767—Wrote to Mr. Maskelyne and Dr. Morton with an ac- 
count of the clocks going etc., etc.” 

Let us resume our narrative of the accumulation of scientific 
data. During the autumn of 1766, stones were set along the 
Tangent Line. At this opportunity, from October 8 to 18, obser- 
vations were taken to find the latitude of the Middle Point and 
the bearing of the arc of a great circle run from that point dur- 
ing 1764. 

The long awaited replies from London were at hand when 
work for the proprietors was closed for the season and the winter 
of 1766-67 set in. The previous winter had been spent in a sight- 
seeing tour through Maryland and Virginia. The coming winter 
was to be devoted to intensive work for the Royal Society.® 

December 5, 1766 finds the expedition “at Brandiwine” and on 
“December 11, the Sector was set up at Mr. Harlands in the same 
parallel that it stood in, in the year 1764. Here we also set up 
the clock, sent us by the Royal Society of London: and also the 
Proprietors clock, to which I applied a Pendulum made with 
walnut that had lain dry for about 40 years.” 

Observations for latitude, of the rate of the Royal Society’s 
clock, on eclipses of satellites of Jupiter, and thermometer read- 


* Ibid. 
® Ibid. 
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ings continued through the winter and spring. As remarked 
before, Maskelyne’s letter of February 24, 1767 arrived on the 
following May 24 and the clock was sent to Philadelphia immedi- 
ately thereafter. On June 2 came news from Sir William Johnson 
that the Six Nations had agreed to allow the westward extension 
of the Parallel. 

On June 15 men and instruments were started westward towards 
Fort Cumberland. But scientific observations continued “at 
Brandiwine.” Mr. Joel Bayley proceeded until late October to 
read Fahrenheit’s thermometer—‘the same thermometer as is 
taken account of for four months past by myself—hung (in the 
shade) on the North Side of a house standing on a hill, about 
three miles Eastward of Mr. Harlands.”® 

On October 10, 1767, the westward extension of the Parallel 
was halted at an Indian warpath at Dunkards’ Creek 233 miles 
westward from the “Post marked West in Mr. Bryan’s field.” On 
January 29, 1768 “Delivered to Rev. Rich’d Peters plans of the 
above mention’d Lines,” and work for the Proprietors was ended. 

February 1, 1768 found them “at Brandiwine.” “Began at the 
point N, to remeasure the lines with two rectangular levels, 20 
feet each in length.” The lines referred to are the five successive 
lines from Harlan’s to the Middle Point. The levels had been 
made by Mr. Joel Bailey to support the precision rods sent by 
the Royal Society. The point “N” is a point at Harlan’s “10.5 
seconds of latitude south of the Southernmost Point of the City 
of Philadelphia.” ‘“N” marks the site of the Observatory set up 
on the Harlan farm. The writer believes that the Stargazers’ 
Stone marks point “N.” J. Carroll Hayes a lifelong student of 
Mason and Dixon places the stone slightly north of “N.’° 

Remeasuring continued all winter. The Middle Point was 
reached on April 6. June 16, 1768 finds us again “at Brandi- 
wine,” where farewells were said on June 29. During August 
(25-27), accounts with the commissioners were settled and on 
September 11, 1768 Mason and Dixon sailed from New York 
for England. “Thus ends my restless progress in America,” 
writes Mason. 


® Ibid. 
J. C. Hayes, “The Star-Gazers’ Stone,” Bulletin of the Chester County 
Historical Society, 1929. 
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The scientific reports of Mason and Dixon were read before 
the Royal Society on November 24 and on December 15, 1768. 
They are published in full in volume LVIII of Philosophical 
Transactions for the year 1768, in which they occupy sixty-five 
pages. To these reports the reader must be referred for detailed 
information." 

In his introduction to the reports the Astronomer Royal ex- 
plains why the Royal Society had been led to sponsor the under- 
taking. It was because of their high esteem of the competence 
of Messrs. Mason and Dixon, because a well-organized, admirably 
equipped party was already in the field, because the lines of the 
survey between Harlan’s and the Middle Point lay almost north 
and south, for the reason that along these lines the longest and 
straightest vistas ever made had been cut, and because these lines 
ran over ground nearly level thus assuring little deflection of the 
plumb line by chains of hills. The last supposed advantage proved 
to be illusory, for the Honorable Henry Cavendish soon after 
pointed out that the Allegheny Plateau to the north and west con- 
spired with the defect of matter in the Atlantic Ocean to the south 
and east in such a way as to affect the plumb line materially.’* 

The party was equipped with the best of instruments then made. 
They included besides those already named a zenith sector of 
novel design made by John Bird, instrument maker for the Royal 
Observatory, and a transit also by Bird, one of the first ever used.** 

From the data the Astronomer Royal deduced that the differ- 
ence in latitude between “Point N” at Harlan’s and the Middle 
Point was 1 degree 28 minutes 45 seconds and that the length of 
an arc of meridian between the parallels through these two points 
was 538,067 feet. This made one degree of latitude equal to 
363,763 feet at mean latitude 39 degrees 12 minutes north. The 
pendulum observations came to naught owing to damage that the 
clock had suffered in transit. 

Throughout his original notes Mason records observations of 
storms, of flashes of lightning and of eclipses of the sun and 


“ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, LVIII, 270-335. 

 Ibid.; Scientific Papers of the Honorable Henry Cavendish, I1, 401-407. 

* Pennsylvania Report on the Survey of the Maryland-Pennsylvania 
Boundary, p. 40; A. Wolf, A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy 
in the Eighteenth Century, p. 122. 
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moon. On April 9, 1766 the position of a comet among the stars 
was sketched. 

The Stargazers’ Stone marks the second station occupied by 
Mason and Dixon in their survey of the boundaries between the 
lands of the Baltimores and those of the Penns. But it is far 
more than a reminder of disputed boundaries, for it stands as 
the only monument on the continent of North America to com- 
memorate an era of endeavor by scientists and scientific groups 
that began about 1670 and lasted for more than a century—until 
governments of western Europe and finally the United States began 
to establish geodetic surveys on a permanent basis. 

Christian Huyghens was the first to conceive the idea that owing 
to the rotation of the earth, the weight of an object at sea-level 
must decrease as it is carried toward the equator. In 1671 Isaac 
Newton tried to calculate the decrease and learned that “to do 
this business right, is a thing of far greater difficulty than I was 
aware of.”!4 

By a remarkable coincidence in the very same year, 1671, the 
French astronomer Richer discovered that a pendulum clock, 
which he had regulated to keep time in Paris, lost time at a sur- 
prising rate when set up unchanged on the coast of Guiana in 
South America."* 

In 1673 Christian Huyghens published his classic, De Horologio 
Oscillatorio, in which sound principles of centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces were first set forth. And at the same era astronomers 
were first observing through their telescopes that the planet 
Jupiter rotates on an axis with a short day and is markedly flat- 
tened at its poles and bulged at its equator.*® 

During this era Newton was discovering the law of gravitation. 
He finally published it in the Principia in 1687. The law assumes 
that every particle of matter in the universe attracts every other 
with a force that varies inversely as the square of the distance 
between them. 

The idea of a spherical earth is very old, but the idea of an 
earth not quite spherical but flattened at its poles owing to the 
mutual attractions of its particles and its rotation dates from the 


“The History of Science Society, Sir Isaac Newton, 1727-1927, p. 172. 
* Newton’s Principia, p. 430. 


*R. Grant, History of Physical Astronomy, pp. 243-246. 
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late seventeenth century. Isaac Newton and Christian Huyghens 
attempted to calculate the figure of a section of the earth through 
its axis and came to divergent results. Newton dealt with an 
idealized earth nearly spherical but actually elliptical in section, 
homogeneous throughout, and of the same form as if fluid. He 
assumed the principles of centrifugal force and his law of gravi- 
tation in concluding that the polar and the equatorial diameters 
were in the ratio of 229 to 230.2" 

Three years later Huyghens published his Discours de la Cause 
de la Pesanteur in which he attacked the same problem. He re- 
jected Newton’s ideas about the attraction of the earth for its 
particles, used an idea of his own, and concluded that the ratio 
of the diameters is as 577 to 578.18 Here was a difference that 
could be settled only by appeal to measurements of the actual 
physical earth. 

Newton did more. He returned to the problem that he had 
tried to solve in 1671 and found that on his ideal earth the weight 
of an object at sea-level should increase as it is carried from the 
equator to either pole in proportion to the square of the sine of 
its latitude. An equivalent statement is that the length of a pendu- 
lum that beats seconds as it swings increases from equator to pole 
at sea-level in the ratio stated.’® 


And Newton did still more. He calculated the length of a 
degree of latitude on his ideal earth at each fifth degree from zero 
of latitude at the equator to ninety at the pole. Taking the length 
of a “seconds” pendulum as known at Paris, he calculated the 
length of a “seconds” pendulum at any latitude. A table of his 
results was published in the Principia.*° 


On an earth flattened at its poles a degree of latitude must in- 
crease in length from equator to pole, for angles of latitude must 
be measured by the change in the vertical among the stars, while 
arcs are measured over ground in the usual ways. Newton found 
a degree of latitude equal to 56,637 French fathoms at the equator, 
and 57,382 at either pole on his ideal earth. 


7 Newton’s Principia, p. 427. 

*%T. Todhunter, History of the Theories of Attraction and the Figure of 
the Earth, I, 30. 

2” Newton’s Principia, pp. 424-433. 

” Ibid. 
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Fuel was soon added to the fires of scientific controversy. The 
French Academy, founded in 1666, had from its infancy regarded 
a precise measure of the size of the earth as its particular respon- 
sibility and, under the patronage of Louis XIV, Jean Picard, 
selected by the Academy, had measured an arc of meridian in the 
south of France between 1669 and 1671. The earth that Picard 
measured had been assumed to be a true sphere. 

To the problem of size Newton and Huyghens had now added 
that of exact shape and accordingly meridian measuring in France 
was resumed under the auspices of the Academy and under the 
direction of the Cassinis. Father, son, and grandson in succession 
played the leading roles. The arc of meridian was extended until 
it spanned France from the Pyrenees to the British Channel and 
the measures seemed to show that the degrees grew shorter from 
south to north.”* 

This was a direct challenge to the concept of an earth flattened 
at the poles. In fact there came into being a school that sup- 
ported the concept of an earth prolate at its poles. This school 
continued active until in 1744 Cassini de Thury, the grandson, 
bowed gracefully before accumulated evidence.** On the other 
hand the pendulum of Richer’s clock and other pendulum experi- 
ments conducted on the coast of Africa, and on islands of the 
Atlantic and the West Indies gave results in substantial agree- 
ment with Newton’s theory. 

It was clear that the measurement of arcs in France had covered 
a region too restricted to admit of conclusive results and accord- 
ingly the French Academy decided in the early 1730’s to send 
two expeditions to measure arcs of meridian and to time the swings 
of pendulums, one to go to the Equator, the other to locate as near 
as practicable to the North Pole. Louis XV _ financed the 
undertakings. 

The Expedition to the North, manned by the Academicians de 
Maupertuis, Clairaut, Camus, and Le Monnier, and by L’abbe 
Outhier, and Celsius, professor of astronomy at Upsala, chose to 
work in the valley of the river Tornea in Lapland. The Expedition 
to the Equator chose a valley in the Andes to the east of Quito, then 


“J. H. Gore, Geodesy, Chapter V. 
=T. Todhunter, History of the Theories of Attraction and the Figure of 
the Earth, I, 341. 
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in Peru, now the capital city of Ecuador. Chimborazo and Pam- 
bamarca rise from the borders of this valley. Thither went the 
Academicians Bouguer, De la Condamine and Godin accompanied 
by the Spanish naval officers Don Jorge Juan and Don Antonio 
de Ulloa. 

The destinations chosen by these famous expeditions undoubt- 
edly suggested to Oliver Goldsmith years later that in these distant 
regions so congenial to science, Poetry, “Dear charming nymph 
neglected and decried” in Britain, might try her voice “On Torno’s 
cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side.” 

Those who would follow these expeditions must read through 
the vast literature of science, travel and controversy that grew out 
of them. The Lapland party set out in May 1736 and returned 
in less than two years. Their report was given to the Academy 
on April 16, 1738. Its findings upheld the views of Isaac Newton 
and demolished the prolate earth of Cassini. In recognition Vol- 
taire named de Maupertuis, “Aplatisseur du monde et de Cassini.” 

The Peruvian expedition sailed from France in May 1735. Its 
members returned, one at a time, nine years later with results that 
confirmed substantially what the Lapland expedition had already 
established. In the year of its return Cassini de Thury abandoned 
the prolate earth that his grandfather and father had created. 

Theoretical problems created by investigations of the “Figure 
of the Earth” challenged the ablest mathematicians. Among con- 
tributors to this field during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury after Newton were Stirling, Maclaurin, and Simpson from 
Great Britain and D’Alembert and Clairaut from France. The 
latter had been a member of the Lapland expedition. After his 
return to France he attacked the theoretical side and in 1743 pub- 
lished his Theorie de la Figure de la Terre which contains a 
theorem on the flattening of an idealized earth regarded as funda- 
mental to the present day.”* 

In 1750 two Jesuit mathematicians Boscovich and Le Maire 
began to measure an arc of meridian in the Papal States for Pope 
Benedict XIV. The arc ran from the tomb of Metella on the 
Appian Way northward over the Appenines to a mark near 


3 W. D. Lambert, “The Figure of the Earth from Gravity Observations,” 
Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, XXVI, No. 12; National 
Research Council, The Figure of the Earth, pp. 123-150. 
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Rimini. The report of this survey was published in Latin in 1755. 
In 1770 there appeared a French translation in which the claim is 
made by Boscovich that he had suggested to the Royal Society of 
London the desirability of measuring a degree of latitude in 
America.** 

Boscovich had been elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
had spent some time in London during 1760. Professor Gore 
thinks it likely that he and Mason and Dixon conferred at this 
time.*® Le Maire was an Englishman, born Christopher Maire in 
the County of Durham. In his introduction to the report of Mason 
and Dixon the Astronomer Royal points out that Boscovich and 
Le Maire had called attention to the deflection of the plumb line 
caused by “any mountain, or even elevated ground of more mod- 
erate height, continued for a great length.”** 

The state of knowledge of the “Figure of the Earth” in the 
year 1756 was summarized by D’Alembert in the Encyclopedie.** 
All work to that date favored the views of Newton, but no simple 
ellipsoid would fit all the data. Such questions as “Are the 
meridians all equal?” “Are the parallels of latitude true circles?” 
“What is the exact amount of flattening at the poles?” “Is the 
earth homogeneous throughout or does its density vary from cen- 
ter to surface?” remained unanswered. There was need that arcs 
of meridians be measured in the same latitude but in widely differ- 
ent longitudes. 

Seven years after the publication of D’Alembert’s summary, 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon came to Pennsylvania. They 
were soon to have behind them the resources of the Royal Society 
and the counsel of the Astronomer Royal. In their hands were 
to be placed the finest instruments of precision that John Bird 
had ever made, a zenith sector for finding the position of the 
vertical among the stars, a transit for use in running true arcs 
over the earth’s surface, and brass tipped fir rods and a brass 
standard for the precise measurement of distances over ground. 

There was to come an old familiar veteran of many expeditions, 
a clock of the Royal Society whose pendulum had already counted 


*T. Todhunter, History of the Theories of Attraction and the Figure of 
the. sy I, 333-334. 
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off the force of gravity at Greenwich, on St. Helena, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and on the Barbados. All evidence indicates that 
this was the “excellent clock, with a gridiron-pendulum adapted 
to it, executed by that diligent and ingenious artist Mr. John 
Shelton.”** It is still in the possession of the Royal Society. 

Rev. James Bradley, a former Astronomer Royal, had rated 
this clock at Greenwich. Rev. Maskelyne took it with him to 
St. Helena in 1761 for use while observing the transit of Venus 
and for measuring the force of gravity. Mason and Dixon had 
at the same time taken John Ellicott’s clock to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

On their homeward voyage Mason and Dixon landed on St. 
Helena and there Maskelyne and Mason worked together during 
the autumn of 1761 and in the early months of 1762. Shelton’s 
clock and Ellicott’s clock were set up and rated. The former was 
then placed on board ship on October 28, 1761, in the care of 
Mr. Dixon for a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope where its rate 
was to be determined.?® Dixon returned with the clock to St. 
Helena on the following December 30. 


During the autumn of 1763 and for eight months in 1764 Rev. 
Maskelyne made astronomical observations at the Island of Barba- 
dos. He took Shelton’s clock with him.*® He now proposed to 
link a station in Pennsylvania with those already established. 
Mason and Dixon chose Harlan’s farm as its site. 


The clock had been damaged by shipwreck and was not usable 
for gravity determinations. But the degree of latitude computed 
from the arc of meridian measured between the Stargazers’ Stone 
and the Middle Point was announced by the Astronomer Royal 
as a major contribution to man’s knowledge of the size and shape 
of the earth. It continued to be so regarded by scholars for a 
century.** Today the degree of Mason and Dixon is regarded as 
about 500 feet too short.*? 


*8 Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, LII, 437. 
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The writer has known the Stargazers’ Stone from boyhood. 
Three generations ago many a farmer in its vicinity found recrea- 
tion in mathematical and astronomical pursuits. Could it have 
been that the presence in the community of an expedition of the 
Royal Society a century before had left its impress? 

If there be favored spots on earth where the Great Dead are 
wont to hold reunion surely the Stargazers’ Stone marks one of 
them. Here perhaps may gather at times the shades of Isaac 
Newton, Christian Huyghens, Richer, Picard, the three Cassinis, 
the academicians of Lapland and those of Peru, the mathema- 
ticians whose theory gave meaning to the work, the Fathers Bosco- 
vich and Le Maire, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, Nevil 
Maskelyne, John Bird and a host of others. Here they renew old 
campaigns and review great issues fought out on the battlefields 
of science. And perhaps they rejoice together that man still 
strives even as they strove, with transit and pendulum, in heat and 
frost, through swamp and forest, over mountain ranges and at 
peril of the seas better to know and to comprehend the earth on 
which he lives. 
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HEN the growing movement for American independence 

forced the Germans to take a stand again, most of them 
faced it with the usual reluctance. To them the issues at stake 
meant very little. Only a minority felt the British wrongs at 
all; the frontier, where the majority had settled, was least affected 
by the controversy with London. The frequently heard assertion 
that the German element went at once and almost unanimously 
over to the side of the American cause, cannot stand the test of a 
more thorough investigation.** 

In fact, at least at the beginning, quite a number of Germans, 
especially in the Carolinas and Georgia, were decidedly loyalist 
in their feelings. Many of them had come over to the colonies 
only a short time before and felt deeply grateful to England. 
They had been granted lands at liberal terms and thus the gates 
to the freedom of the New World had been open to them. They 
were not interested in politics and had never taken an active part 
in the subject. Therefore, they could not get aroused over differ- 
ences with the mother country, which the inhabitants of the sea- 
coast cities found unbearable. Moreover, they were afraid lest 
their land grants might be revoked, if they sided with the rebels. 
Hints that they might lose English support in their border fights 
with the Indians, added to their fears. “I look upon it, the Asso- 
ciation will be the ruin of the cause,” warned the Rev. Johann 
Joachim Zubly, German-Swiss member of the Continental Con- 
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gress from Georgia, “we have ten thousand fighting Indians near 
—~ 

For these reasons, they not infrequently openly opposed the 
insurgents. When, on August 10, 1774, a meeting was held at 
Savannah, Georgia, to protest against the punitive measures taken 
against Massachusetts by the English, the German settlement of 
Ebenezer was anxious to denounce its purpose immediately. “We 
find we are deceived,” they declared, “for the people who met at 
Savannah, on the 10th inst., . . . made up a paper, which we 
think is very wrong, and may incur the displeasure of his Majesty, 
so as to prevent us from having soldiers to help us in case of 
an Indian war. We, therefore, disagree entirely to the said paper, 
and do hereby protest against any resolutions that are, or here- 
after may be, entered into on this occasion.” 

In South Carolina, German farmers sought likewise to obstruct 
the revolutionary movement, and refused to join the boycott 
Association. In order to break their resistance, drastic measures 
finally had to be taken. It was ordered that no more goods 
should be sent to certain stores in their settlements, that no Ger- 
mans coming to Charleston to market their produce should be 
admitted into the town unless they were members of the Asso- 
ciation, and that no miller who belonged to the Association should 
be allowed to grind wheat for a non-member.** 

Religious reasons, too, kept many Germans on the English side. 
The Mennonites and Dunkers in Pennsylvania and the Carolinas, 
pledged to non-resistance, refused to take up arms against the 
English. The leading Hoch-Deutsch Pennsylvanische Berichte, 
then edited by the sons of Christoph Sauer, its founder, sup- 
ported this policy of neutrality, whereas the Pennsylvanische 
Staats-Courier, published by his grandson, went so far as to advo- 
cate openly the cause of the English.27 The Moravians in North 
Carolina almost lost their lands because they refused to revoke 
their oath of allegiance to the king.*® The so-called Mecklenburg 
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Declaration of Independence which often has been claimed as 
proof of the immediate readiness of the German settlers to em- 
brace the revolutionary cause, if ever it was given, bears only two 
recognizably German names among the twenty-six signatures.” 
Mecklenburg, North Carolina, was in fact already the acknowl- 
edged center of Scotch-Irish settlements at that time.*° 

The majority of the German settlers, however, were probably 
more or less disinterested in the whole issue. They sided neither 
with the English to whom they did not feel themselves bound by 
any ties, nor with the revolutionaries, whose leaders had always 
been openly antagonistic towards every one of their demands. 
Few of them had actively participated in the political life of the 
colonies. Furthermore, they had probably felt less than any 
other group the disastrous consequences of the English commer- 
cial policy which gave the movement against the mother country 
the impetus that finally led to open hostilities. The issue “tax- 
ation without representation” could hardly mean anything to them 
who were represented just as little in the assemblies of Savannah, 
Annapolis, Philadelphia and Boston, as they were in the Parlia- 
ment at London. The English legislation of those years, more- 
over, did little harm to their interests. The Sugar and Smuggling 
Acts as well as the Boston Port Bill hit only the New England 
trade in which the German element had no part whatsoever. Even 
the Stamp Act could affect only a part of them. They hardly 
used any stamps, if for no other reason, than that the majority 
of them lived in frontier settlements. The Townsend Acts which 
imposed duties on imports of articles from Great Britain also failed 
to affect them, as they bought little of these. They did not drink 
tea. Few of them were engaged in commerce. 

Other laws could be evaded. Quitrents due to the Crown or 
to the proprietors were hard to collect in the frontier regions. 
Provisions, such as that no man should cut white-pine trees on 
his land without the permission of royal surveyors of woods, were 
never executed with complete rigidity. For the same reason, 
neither the royal Proclamation of 1763 nor the Quebec Act of 
1774 could seriously arouse the German settlers. Both decrees 
sought to call a halt to the unceasing westward expansion of the 
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frontiersmen. Immediately after the Seven Years’ War, this 
movement had assumed considerable proportions. Business, after 
having prospered throughout the campaign, received a sharp set- 
back after its close. Ruined by the severe depression which set 
in after the war, many farmers and laborers had to give up their 
homes. But when they set out to seek new homes, they suddenly 
found their way barred by a royal decree according to which no 
land was to be granted and no settlement to be allowed beyond 
the Alleghenies. London did not want her fur trade upset by 
frontier fights between Indians and white settlers. But even the 
Proclamation of 1763 was never, and could never be, rigorously 
enforced. The settlement of the interior regions went on without 
serious hindrance.** 


Finally, a very old and pronounced antagonism against the lead- 
ers of the revolutionary movement prevented many German 
settlers from taking an active part in the campaign against the 
English. The very men who did not tire of denouncing the in- 
justice of taxation without representation, had called the German 
settlers rioters when they had asked for the right to be represented 
adequately in the colonial Assemblies. Only a few years before, 
they had been threatened with armed force by the very men who 
now wanted them to help fight for the same right. In vain did the 
insurgents try to utilize the aid of leading German clergymen who 
had adopted the cause of independence. Many of them were sent 
into the interior to persuade the German frontier settlers to join 
the forces of the revolutionaries against the Crown. A commis- 
sion sent to the frontier settlements by the Council of Safety at 
Charleston met with almost complete failure when it sought to 
induce the German farmers to become members of the revolutionary 
Association. At some meetings not a single German appeared.** 
North Carolina experienced similar difficulties.** Too deep was 
the resentment against the eastern oligarchy ; too little were British 


wrongs felt, to bring the German settlers over to the revolutionary 
cause. 
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In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, the same antagonism led 
the German farmers of the central and western counties immedi- 
ately into the ranks of the insurgents.** To them the rebel move- 
ment offered a welcome opportunity to break the power of the 
Quakers. Less interested in the controversy with the English, 
however, many deserted from the army and went home as soon 
as the Quaker rule was broken.*® 

However, if there was a large part of the German element 
which was openly hostile or, if not opposed, at any rate cool, 
towards the movement for independence, another, much smaller 
part joined it enthusiastically at the very beginning. Almost unani- 
mously the German clergy went over to the American cause. 
Students and followers of the teachings of Locke, Montesquieu 
and Rousseau, they were ready to defend their spiritual freedom 
and to add to it political independence.*® Of the others, some were 
merchants or farmers with far-flung trade connections with Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, as those in Virginia and Maryland, who 
suffered from the restrictions imposed by the English legislation 
upon the American trade. Most of them were artisans, mechanics, 
or laborers. Many were simply carried away by the flood of 
speeches, pamphlets, resolutions. Living in towns and cities, they 
were much more exposed and much more susceptible to the fiery 
harangues of the revolutionaries. Many, on the other hand, joined 
the latter, because independence seemed to promise economic pros- 
perity to them. 

Ever since the American colonies had shown signs of economic 
independence, the English had been anxious to curtail this develop- 
ment and to keep their economic life subservient to that of the 
mother country. At the beginning, a restrictive jurisdiction was 
sufficient to maintain this dependence. Board of Trade and Privy 
Council supervised and repealed colonial economic legislation. 
Thus, in order to protect the British manufacturer, they forbade 
the erection of new towns in Virginia and Maryland which might 
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have encouraged the founding of new manufacturing industries. 
They disallowed shoe-making and manufacture of hats in Penn- 
sylvania, the sailcloth industry in New York, the building of new 
mills and plants in other parts of the colonies.** 

Among the chief sufferers from this prohibitive policy were 
many German artisans and mechanics. Highly skilled, they en- 
joyed a wide reputation for ingenuity and resourcefulness. When 
passing through Germantown, a contemporary traveler, the Swede 
Peter Kalm, noted that “most of the inhabitants are tradesmen 
and make almost everything in such quantity and perfection that 
in a short time this province will want very little from England, 
its mother country.”** Another traveler, John F. D. Smyth, 
who visited the German settlement of Wachovia, North Carolina, 
found the inhabitants engaged “in a number of useful and lucra- 
tive manufactures, particularly a very extensive one of earthen- 
ware, which they have brought to a great perfection, and supply 
the whole country with it for some hundred miles around.’*® This 
was exactly what the English sought to prevent. Thus their veto- 
ing of many legislative acts of the colonies fostering local manu- 
factures affected numerous successful German enterprises. 

When the checks imposed by the Board of Trade and the Privy 
Council in London did not seem sufficient any longer to curb the 
trend towards economic independence, Parliament began to enact 
the fateful legislation which has already been mentioned. Even 
though this legislation was not so much directed against traders 
and artisans, yet it made itself felt by them, because their well- 
being was closely related to the economic prosperity of the upper 
classes. It was, therefore, only natural that their long smoulder- 
ing resentment of the restrictive jurisdiction at London finally 
broke into open revolt, when their economic position was further 
endangered by the new legislation. 

Moreover, by that time, artisans and manufacturers had had a 
foretaste of the economic independence which the revolutionary 
movement promised them. In fact, those very laws, which first 
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seemed to doom them to economic ruin, indirectly brought about 
an unexpected recovery from the depression of the last years. In 
retaliation against the English policy, the merchants of the sea- 
coast concluded non-importation agreements which were carried 
through with complete rigidity. All English goods, which could 
be dispensed with, were boycotted throughout the colonies. Thus 
the country was suddenly thrown upon its own resources. 

Needless to say, German artisans and manufacturers were 
among the first to benefit from the new boycott policy. Now that 
no more English wool was imported from the mother country, 
the cloth manufactured in Germantown and Lancaster was in high 
demand from Massachusetts to Georgia. Reading, center of the 
hat industry, rose to new activity. Paper mills, saw mills, powder 
plants, tool factories, were busier than ever before. Innumerable 
substitutes were created for goods heretofore imported from Eng- 
land. But this prosperity might be endangered by a reconciliation 
with the mother country. Only complete independence, political 
and enonomic, could, therefore, ensure its continuity. Thus, arti- 
sans and mechanics were eager to join the revolutionary cause. 
And whereas the German frontiersmen in South Carolina re- 
fused to enter the militia, the Germans of Charleston offered their 
services immediately at the outbreak of the hostilities.*° 

However, the frontier was not entirely inactive. The German 
frontiersmen of the Mohawk Valley were among the first to 
join the insurgent forces. They had long been nursing a personal 
grudge against the Tories, who by their policy of large landhold- 
ing, had been opposed to the general current of settlement and to 
an increase in the number of free landholders. Together with 
Albany Whigs, they drove them from their homes. And it was 
owing to their stubborn resistance that a large expeditionary force 
under General St. Leger, which was supposed to crush the revolu- 
tionaries of the Mohawk Valley, had to return to Canada without 
fulfilling its task. 

These Mohawk Germans were among those few troops which 
formed the nucleus of Washington’s army. Their tenacity con- 
tributed much to securing the final victory of the revolutionary 
cause. We find other Germans among them, too. Beside the 
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names of Steuben and De Kalb, the names of Muhlenberg, Herki- 
mer and Ludwig will always bear honorable witness to the share 
the German element had in the fight for independence. The hero- 
ism of the German Fusileers at the siege of Savannah and of the 
German Battalion from Pennsylvania which fought gallantly in 
the South and at Yorktown should not pass unmentioned. 

Not a few of the Mennonites and Moravians, whose religious 
beliefs did not allow them to join the revolutionary army, con- 
tributed money, furnished provisions and rendered other valuable 
services, even if they did not fight.44 The Pennsylvanische Staats- 
bote, next to Sauer’s the most important German newspaper, was 
a staunch supporter of the American cause. And with the excep- 
tion of the Hessians and other German mercenaries who were 
sold into English service in Europe against their own will, we find 
hardly any German actively fighting on the English side. 


Vv 


While the war against England was going on, another fight was 
decided within the different colonies. 

The revolutionary movement which swept the country, was in 
reality twofold. On the one hand, it was a struggle against Great 
Britain for independence; on the other, it was a fight of western 
settlements against the dominion of the eastern oligarchy. The 
march of the Pennsylvania frontiersmen on Philadelphia, the re- 
bellion of the “Regulators” in North Carolina, had been signs of 
the growing restiveness of the frontier. With increasing determi- 
nation, it refused to be ruled by the merchants of the seacoast 
and demanded equal representation in the Assemblies. Far from 
being absorbed by the controversy with England, the movement 
gained new strength from the general trend towards independence. 

It was particularly strong in Pennsylvania where the Quakers 
were still in full control of the Assembly. Here the revolutionaries 
had made least headway. The Quakers were openly opposed to 
independence from England. Not only were they afraid of losing 
their hold over the province, but they also had been brought up 
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in loyal submission to the existing government. They abhorred 
violence and rather bore the grievances in patience than resorting 
to force. Consequently, they instructed the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation to the Continental Congress in April 1775 to vote uncom- 
promisingly against any motion for independence. 

To the frontiersmen this attitude provided a welcome pretext 
to rise in open rebellion against the Assembly in Philadelphia. 
They did not feel the British wrongs so much and were, there- 
fore, little concerned with the British invasion. But the time 
seemed opportune to curtail the power of the eastern oligarchy. 
The Scotch-Irish, eager to seize this long awaited opportunity, had 
little difficulty in persuading the Germans, whose support they 
needed, to join forces with them. The Germans who had been 
roused from their previous indifference by the partisan policy of 
the Quaker-dominated Assembly, were ready to follow their lead. 
Moreover, the Scotch-Irish promised them an equal voice in the 
legislature, and guaranteed them the same religious freedom they 
had enjoyed under the Quaker regime. City and county commit- 
tees were formed to oppose the Quaker rule. They interfered with 
the local governments or took them over. The Assembly in Phila- 
delphia refused to yield. But the pressure upon them increased. 
In the election of May, 1776, the Scotch-Irish-German movement 
had the full support of the western counties of the province. A 
few days later, Congress, anxious to bring Pennsylvania over to 
the side of independence by breaking the obstructive attitude of 
the Quakers, resolved, “That it be recommended to Colonies 
where no government sufficient to the exigencies of their affairs 
has been established, to establish such a government as would 
answer the purpose.” Shortly afterwards, on May 15, a broader 
preamble was attached to this resolution, advising the suppression 
of all government under the Crown and the substitution of govern- 
ments based upon the authority of the people alone. 

This preamble which, in fact, was already a declaration of inde- 
pendence, meant the end of the Quaker rule in Pennsylvania. The 
Friends had lost the moral backing which they would have needed 
to maintain themselves. The Assembly still hoped to survive this 
new attack by revoking its instructions to its delegation in Con- 
gress. It was too late. The radical Assemblymen, refusing to 
coéperate, stayed away from the sessions. Soon it became impos- 
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sible to find the required quorum. On June 14, 1776, the Assembly 
adjourned never to meet again. On June 15, a convention of 
county committees met at Philadelphia. One-fifth of the delegates 
were Germans. At one of the first sessions, every taxpaying 
member of the military “Associations,” who was twenty-one years 
of age and had resided in Pennsylvania for one year, was granted 
the right to vote. The Germans, without whose support the 
Quaker regime would probably not have been ended as easily (al- 
though it could never have resisted permanently the recognition 
of the West’s equal rights), had received their reward. 

In the constitutional convention, which convened at Philadel- 
phia a month later, the German element was represented by twenty- 
six delegates. The constitution adopted was one of the most 
fantastic documents—a curious mixture of democratic ideas not 
properly digested. Both executive and legislative were checked 
by far-reaching restrictions, which soon threw the administration 
of the state entirely out of gear. What part the Germans took 
in the drafting of the constitution is hard to say. Of the seven- 
teen members of the drafting committee four were Germans, 
among them the astronomer David Rittenhouse, who as chairman 
of the Committee of Safety at Philadelphia, had displayed decided 
revolutionary leanings.*? The convention minutes themselves do 
not give any hint as to the authorship. But Professor Nevins, in 
the course of his researches on the states during the Revolution,* 
has come to the convincing conclusion that Franklin, Bryan, Can- 
non and Matlack were the spiritual authors of the first constitution 
of Pennsylvania, none of them a German. The constitution was 
adopted, however, with the full approval of the German dele- 
gates. Among its seventy-three signers are the names of nineteen 
Germans. 

As the constitution proved soon unworkable, it was replaced 
by a new one in 1790. The latter adopted many of the character- 
istics of the federal Constitution. Almost twenty per cent of the 
delegates of this second convention were Germans, but again the 
German element refrained from taking a leading part in the 
drafting of the new constitution. The liberal suffrage that the 
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first constitution had provided, was maintained ; it was, in reality, 
all that mattered to them. They contented themselves by help- 
ing to pass the new law.** 


In none of the other states in which the German element had 
acquired a certain numerical strength—New York, Virginia, and 
Maryland—could it exercise a greater influence in the shaping of 
the different constitutions. The German delegates to the consti- 
tutional convention of New York took as little part in the actual 
drafting of that constitution as did their colleagues in Pennsyl- 
vania. Among the 107 members of the convention were seven 
Germans. One of them was elected to the drafting committee.** 
They were not able to prevent the adoption of a very conservative 
suffrage policy which granted the right to vote or to be elected to 
public office only to freeholders whose property, in the latter case, 
was required to be as much as £100. They were influential enough, 
however, to obtain liberal naturalization laws.** 


Virginia, where the German element was as strongly repre- 
sented as in New York, maintained the old injustices in repre- 
sentation. As before, each county, regardless of its size and 
population, sent two members to the constitutional convention. 
Although the Germans, concentrated mostly in the Shenandoah 
Valley, numbered as much as 25,000 in Virginia, i.e., eight per 
cent of the state’s population at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
no German name can be found among the delegates.** The 
arrangement was decidedly advantageous to the tidewater section. 
Its counties were much smaller than the counties of the West which, 
owing to their greater expansion, had a much larger population. 
The constitution which was drafted was accordingly conservative. 


For the same reason, Maryland adopted a conservative constitu- 
tion. Here again, each county, regardless of size, was allowed 
the same number of delegates, although they all differed vastly in 
population. Among the forty-two members present at the opening 
session of the constitutional convention were four German dele- 


“ Proceedings Relative to Calling the Conventions of 1776 and 1790 (Har- 
risburg, Pa., 1825). 
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“ Ibid., p. 548. 
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gates.*® Although the Proceedings do not reveal anything about 
the inside story of the convention, it is hardly probable, concluding 
from the lack of influence of the German delegates in all other 
conventions, that they took a leading part in the deliberations at 
Annapolis. 

The Continental Congress, representative body of the states, 
which was in session during these years, counted several German 
or German-descended delegates among its members. They came 
from various states. New York, at one time or other, was repre- 
sented by Simon Boerum and Henry Wisner; Pennsylvania by 
Frederick August Muhlenberg; New Jersey by Jacob Scheurman ; 
Georgia by Johann Joachim Zubly. Jacob Read, a delegate from 
South Carolina, also has been said to be of German descent.* 
This, however, seems extremely doubtful.*° 

None of these men exercised any decisive influence on the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. Boerum, whose name is hardly ever 
mentioned in the Journals, died within a few months. Of Wisner, 
the South Carolinian delegate Edward Rutledge wrote to John 
Jay that he never left his chair.*t Zubly, a man of considerable 
wealth,®? was the representative of mercantile interests which were 
opposed to a complete break with England. Unwilling to support 
the movement for independence, he left the Congress in October 
1775. Of the remaining two, neither Muhlenberg nor Scheurman 
were among the leading spirits of the Congress. 

As for the federal Constitution, no delegate to the convention 
was German. Frederick August Muhlenberg, it is true, had been 
one of the chief exponents of the movement which favored the 
calling of a federal constitutional convention. As a Philadelphia 
businessman,** he was well aware of the advantages a strong cen- 
tral government would hold for commerce. But Muhlenberg was 
not a member of the convention. The German element played, 


“ Proceedings of the Conventions of the Province of Maryland in 1774, 

1775 and ane (Baltimore, 1836). 
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° Cf. his report of September 9, 1784 to the Governor of South Carolina, 
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however, a somewhat more decisive part in its ratification, inas- 
much as it emphasized certain economic and sectional trends by 
supporting them with its vote. 

The movement for ratification centered, as Professor Beard 
has pointed out,®* particularly in sections in which mercantile, 
manufacturing, security, and personalty interests dominated. The 
holders of personalty believed their interest best safeguarded by 
centralizing the government and by endowing this central govern- 
ment with vast regulatory powers. Thus the supporters of the 
Constitution were recruited from the ranks of the security holders, 
merchants and manufacturers. Those Germans whose interests 
were commercial were eager to support the Constitution. Accord- 
ingly, the federal area comprised, of predominantly German sec- 
tions, the manufacturing regions of Lancaster and Germantown 
in Pennsylvania, the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia—an agricul- 
tural section whose markets were at Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
and the region of the great navigable streams of North Carolina 
whose activities were mainly commercial.** But even small farm- 
ers in some entirely agricultural sections voted for the ratification 
of the Constitution. Believing it to favor the mercantile interests 
to the disadvantage of the agricultural sections and that of the large 
landholder in particular, they saw in its adoption a most wel- 
come weapon to curb the self-centered policy of aristocratic land- 
holding which had always been openly opposed to the increase of 
small landholders. For this reason, many a German settler of 
New York and Virginia joined the Federalists. In the latter case, 
however, religious considerations may also have been of some in- 
fluence. Quite a number of German settlers in Virginia were 
said to have voted Federalist, because Madison had successfully 
defended their dissenting sects against the established Church.** 
At the same time, the Federalists sought to discredit the anti- 
Federalists among the Germans by emphasizing the deistical ten- 
dencies of some of their leaders."* 
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On the other hand, the foes of the Constitution came mostly 
from agricultural regions. Afraid that a powerful Congress would 
favor commerce and might sacrifice agricultural interests, small 
farmers as well as big landholders voted against ratification. 
Where far-flung trade connections or controversies with feudal 
landlords did not make it advisable to side with the Federalists, 
the German farmer also joined the ranks of the anti-Federalists. 
Thus the German settlers of the upper districts of North and 
South Carolina belonged to the most stubborn adversaries of the 
Constitution. 

Here again, as in the siave issue, it became evident, how eco- 
nomic necessity and pressure of environment shaped the attitude 
of the German element to the exclusion of any ties of common 
origin. “One of the best illustrations of the effect . . . of environ- 
ment on a people,” Professor Libby points out in this connection, 
“is seen in the case of the Germans who settled in North Carolina 
from Pennsylvania. In the latter state the Germans supported 
the Constitution, in Maryland likewise, and when settled along the 
Shenandoah Valley their votes were unitedly for the Constitution. 
But those who came into the interior of North Carolina, cut off 
from all outside interest, on no great commercial highway like the 
Susquehanna, the Delaware, or the Shenandoah Valley, became 
conservative, suspicious of new ideas, and were readily led by 
politicians into opposing what was really for their best interests. 
While those in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia were 
the strongest supporters of the new Constitution, those in North 
Carolina were its most obstinate enemies, and even in 1789, the 
only united opposition came from these German counties in central 
North Carolina.”’®* 

Nothing could better illustrate, we may add, how much, by this 
process of adapting itself to the demands of environment and 
economic necessity, the German element had become a part of the 
American people. 


VI 


As a matter of fact, those few ties which held the German ele- 
ment together, were weak enough from the beginning. A German 
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element as a political unit never existed in colonial America. It 
never could come into existence, because hardly anything but a 
common language bound these immigrants who came from Ger- 
many. They did not come as Germans; they came as Palatines, 
Salzburgers, Wurttemburgers, or Hanoverians. They came as 
Mennonites, Dunkers, Lutherans, and Calvinists, for the religious 
ties bound them often much more strongly than the fact of a 
common home town. 

For this reason, the fear of nativists who saw Pennsylvania 
gradually develop into a German colony, were entirely unfounded. 
Lacking a national background, without any ties to their father- 
land the recollection of which merely recalled the memory of brutal 
persecutions, war terrors and famines, the colonial immigrant from 
Germany was without any political ambitions. A new home, safe 
from the whims of ruthless princes and pillaging soldiers, and 
freedom of religion was all that mattered to him. He found it, 
and the memory of the old country receded with the years until 
it completely faded into oblivion in the second generation. The 
fight with the wilderness of the frontier was too hard, too absorb- 
ing to allow recollections of times gone by, even if they had been 
more pleasant than they actually were. At the same time, this 
hard and exacting struggle secured the promised freedom, pro- 
vided independence, and emphasized the value and dignity of the 
individual. It thus tore constantly at old ties, and, laying full 
claim to the life of the pioneer, turned his eyes completely toward 
the new goal. As Professor Parrington ably put it, the silent 
pressure of environment created an American mind.*® 

Only after having gone through this process of transformation 
did Germans enter the political field. It has been shown that 
the German immigrant of the colonial period was originally not 
at all political-minded. Under the equalitarian conditions of his 
environment only did he gradually begin to develop that political 
sense which the English-descended population had long acquired. 
Those who finally began to take a really active part in the political 
life of the colonies were almost all born in this country and did 
so not as Germans, but as Americans. Typical was the career of 
Benjamin Shoemaker, one of the few Germans politically active 
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in the earlier days of German immigration. He was born in Ger- 
mantown in 1704 and, while still a youth, left the town which at 
that time was politically and spiritually equally aloof from the 
affairs of the province. He settled in Philadelphia, center of the 
political life of the colony. More and more he came under Eng- 
lish influence, married an English girl, and was finally drawn into 
the political life of the province. In 1745 he was appointed pro- 
vincial councillor and served as a member of the Council, a kind 
of upper house to assist the governor, until after the French and 
Indian War.®® But Shoemaker, although of pure German descent, 
was no longer a representative of the German element. In fact, 
he had rid himself completely of the lethargical atmosphere of 
his German environment, before he took an active part in the 
politics of the colony. 


Like Shoemaker, hardly any of the “Germans” who later be- 
came politically important during the revolutionary period, had 
been German-born. Almost all of them were “second-generation 
Germans,” born in this country. The only actually German-born 
member of the Continental Congress was the German-Swiss Johann 
Joachim Zubly. But representing the mercantile interests of the 
seacoast, he was often directly opposed to the interests of the 
German settlers in the agricultural sections. Boerum, Wisner, 
Muhlenberg, and Scheurman were all American-born. They came 
as representatives of their states, none of them as a delegate of 
a specific German element. So little was Henry Wisner concerned 
with the German attitude that he refrained from taking part in the 
deliberations about the question of government interference in 
religious matters, a question on which the German element in 
particular felt very strongly. He even secretly favored an affirma- 
tive answer.** 

For the same reason, the election of Frederick August Muhlen- 
berg to the office of Speaker in the first House of Representatives 


°C. P. Keith, The Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1883), pp. 242-43. Shoemaker was the only “German” member of the 
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represented not a tribute to the German element as such,®* but to 
the extent to which it had grown into the American nation. Muh- 
lenberg’s father, who had come to Pennsylvania in 1742, had 
always been convinced of the necessity for German immigrants 
to assimilate themselves as quickly as possible.** So thoroughly 
did he have his son instructed in English that in spite of his 
German background and a stay of several years in Germany, 
the latter felt much more at home in the use of the English lan- 
guage than of German.** And when the Pennsylvania Assembly 
had to vote on the question as to whether to adopt English or 
German as the official language of the state, he as its Speaker cast 
the deciding vote in favor of English.** The father had come 
from Germany, but the son was an American. As an American 
he was elected Speaker of the House. 

The Germans all became Americans sooner or later. The 
assimilative strength of the young nation was too strong to be 
resisted by men whose national ties, if ever they existed, 
had already been weakened by the time they set foot on the 
new continent. Economic necessity did its part to destroy any 
remaining feeling for old ties which might have stood in the 
way of complete absorption into the nation. No common interests 
linked the Pennsylvania German with the settlers in the Carolinas 
or Georgia. Thus, the German farmer in New York and Penn- 
sylvania was fundamentally opposed to slavery, whereas the Ger- 
mans in the southern colonies welcomed it as a necessary and 
useful institution. The German settlers of Virginia and Maryland 
joined enthusiastically the revolutionary cause, while those of 
Georgia were distinctly loyalist in their feelings. And whereas 
David Rittenhouse was one of the most radical advocates of inde- 
pendence in Philadelphia, Johann Joachim Zubly walked out of 
the Continental Congress, because, as the representative of far- 


“Comprising only ten per cent of the population, it could hardly have 
claimed such consideration. Muhlenberg owed his election probably to the 
fact that with the President coming from the South and the Vice President 
from New England, it seemed advisable to choose the Speaker from one 
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for some time, Muhlenberg was, therefore, the obvious choice. 
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flung commercial interests, he was afraid lest these interests might 
be harmed by a complete break with Great Britain. 

There existed, it is true, German newspapers and German 
societies in colonial times. But a German paper at that time was, 
in reality, an American paper printed in the German language. It 
existed not in order to cultivate love to the old country, to keep 
alive a feeling of national consciousness or to promote a distinct 
German cause, but merely to bring the news of the day to those 
who had not yet acquired a sufficient knowledge of English to 
read an English-language paper. Sauer, as a Dunker, was anxious 
to avoid any political issue. Miller, next to Sauer the leading 
German newspaper publisher during the colonial period, advocated 
constantly Anglicization by learning English, and sought to interest 
his German readers in the political life of the colonies by reporting 
on Assembly sessions and newly passed laws.°® And Franklin, 
who among his various enterprises also published a German news- 
paper for some time, saw in it the best instrument to convert 
unwelcome foreigners into good Americans.* 

As for the different German societies which sprang up in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century in many colonies, none of 
them was dedicated to the promotion of a national German cause. 
There was no German nation, no German nationals, but only 
individuals who came from a part of Europe geographically called 
Germany to paraphrase Metternich’s famous words. The 
“Deutschen Gesellschaften” in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston 
and New York were founded to take care of these individuals. No 
cultural or political program was included in their activities.** 
They did not hinder the process of assimilation, but rather helped 
it by caring for the sick and supporting the poor and thus smooth- 
ing the path for them to take their place in the new country. The 
“German Society” in New York accepted even non-German mem- 
bers as early as 1790, and made English its official language in 
1796, the other societies followed not much later.® 


* J. O. Knauss, Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans, pp. 
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The fate of this country might have taken an entirely different 
course, if those German immigrants had come over as German 
nationals, held together and backed by a powerful and national- 
minded home government. As it was, they came willing to 
subordinate themselves to the English element and ready to be- 
come an integral part of the new nation which gave them so much 
' more than they could ever have hoped for in the old country. 
They, in turn, offered the new continent all they had, their industry, 
skill, ambition, their lives. This mutual give-and-take forged a 
bond firmer than any political program could ever have achieved. 
To a country without men came men without a country. The 
country was stronger than the men, and the men became part of 
the country, thus contributing their share to its wealth and strength. 
That one of their sons—Muhlenberg—when the young nation rose 
to political independence, was appointed to one of the highest 
offices it had to bestow, brought this development only to a fitting 
climax. 











THE EPHRATA CLOISTERS IN 1759 


By Ricuarp D. ALTIcK 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


N aspect of the colonial history of Pennsylvania whose fame 

and importance are steadily growing is that of the earliest, 
and to many the most remarkable, monastic settlement in America 
—the Ephrata Cloisters. Various circumstances recently have 
served to draw general attention to them: circumstances such 
as the long litigation over the attempt of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania to convert the site of the community into a public monument, 
and the nation-wide publicity given to the “plain” religious 
denominations of Lancaster county through a recrudescence of 
the ancient conflict between public and parochial education. 
Among students of the cultural history of America, the Cloisters 
have assumed unprecedented importance, as representing a 
Protestant revival in the New World of the ascetic, monastic 
traditions of the medieval church; as a prosperous industrial 
community; and as a center, isolated but very influential, of 
American culture in pre-revolutionary times. 

Now that the Cloisters are the object not merely of local pride 
but of serious national attention, it is of interest to note that 
in their own time, as early indeed as the French and Indian War, 
their fame had already penetrated to far-off London. In the 
Annual Register for the Year 1759, a publication of the famous 
bookseller Richard Dodsley, one finds an excellent account of 
“a society called Dunkards, in Pennsylvania,” written by a cor- 
respondent who is known only as “a gentleman of America.” 
We can readily believe that the contemporaries of Dr. Johnson 
and William Pitt found as much to interest them in that article 
as we do today. It makes fascinating reading, not only because 
descriptions of colonial Pennsylvania German communities from 
the English point of view are scarce, but because at the time 
this article was written, the Cloisters were at the height of their 
career, and thus the account represents them at their best and 
most typical. 
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One of the most noteworthy features of the Cloisters is sug- 
gested by our correspondent at the very outset of his report: 
that the community (“the Dunkard town, called Ephrata”), 
though itself firmly established and flourishing stood in the midst 
of what was still largely virgin wilderness. Ephrata, we are 
told, “is situated in the frontier part of Lancaster county, 14 
miles from Lancaster. ... That part of [the region] next Ephrata, 
is very solitary, where the inhabitants are thinly scattered, and 
the country becoming more hilly, makes the road take several 
windings through the interjacent vallies, [sic.] which are well 
supplied with rivulets of water, and covered over with trees. 
Nothing is seen but the works of nature uncorrected by the hand 
of man.” 

The romantic origin of the Ephrata community is told in the 
London account in a few sentences, which for the sake of being 
more directly factual, we may paraphrase with names and dates 
added from other sources. The founder of the Cloisters was 
the mystic Dunkard hermit, Conrad Beissel, who, soon after his 
arrival in America in 1720, had gone into the wilderness of the 
Conestoga Valley and made a rude, solitary home for himself. 
Five years later, as an accident of the complex cross-currents 
of small religious movements with which colonial Pennsylvania 
history abounds, Beissel became the baptizer, or head, of a Dunk- 
ard congregation of twelve members, called the Conestoga 
Church. In 1732, after various troubles had beset the group, 
including internal strife as well as conflict with the civil authorities, 
Beissel suddenly and without explanation took up his few books, 
left the others, and penetrated deeper into the forest, finally 
settling with another hermit, Emanuel Eckerling, on the banks 
of the Cocalico. 

Beissel’s disciples, however, refused to be parted from him, 
and soon joined him at his new home. Among them were 
several of the female zealots—“spiritual virgins”—whose presence 
in the community, always regarded with dark distrust by the 
other German settlers who were beginning to filter into the region, 
was to prove a lasting source of embarrassment to those early 
eighteenth-century celibates. The immediate question of their 
disposition was settled by building another cabin for them on 
the other side of the creek. 
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In its earliest years Ephrata outwardly was neither monastic 
nor communistic. The qualities which distinguished Beissel and 
his followers from their neighbors were chiefly spiritual: a 
common belief in certain unorthodox doctrines. But about 1734, 
influenced beyond doubt by the plain clothing of the Mennonites 
and Amish who were settling in the region, the Dunkards (or 
Seventh-Day Baptists) adopted the dress of a monastic order, 
and their habitual way of life, always simple and self-denying, 
now became an ordinance. Thus in 1759 the Annual Register’s 
correspondent reported : 


They endeavor to retrench every superfluity in dress, 
diet, and pleasure. Their garb in winter is a long white 
gown, tied round the waist with a belt. Behind hangs a 
large cap like a capuchin, which they put on in the time 
of rain, or cold, for they wear no hats; a waistcoat of 
the same cloth, a coarse shirt, trowsers, and shoes. In 
summer their cloaths are of the same form and colour, 
but made of linen. The women’s is the same with that 
of the men; only instead of trowsers, they wear petti- 
coats, and always keep their faces muffled up in their 
large capuchins when out of the nunnery. The men 
let their beards grow to the full length, and wear their 
hair short. Their diet is for the most part vegetables ; 
they abstain from flesh-meat, not through principle, but 
judge it most agreeable to the mortified abstemious life 
a Christian ought to lead. It is certain that luxury 
is unknown among them, which is easily discovered on 
first seeing them, being quite lean in body, and not the 
least appearance of blood in their faces. Their recrea- 
tions are no other than the alternate performance of 
religious and domestic duties, which they endeavour to 
intermix in such a manner, that neither may be burthen- 
some. 


Economically the community was self-sufficient. In the first 
years of its existence it had little or no trade with the outside 
world. Later, of course, with the establishment of their large 
paper-mill, the men and women of Ephrata played a part in the 
colonial economy. However, “ambition or pecuniary views had 
no share in their union; and as they gave themselves up entirely 
to devotion and industry, their gains were thrown into a common 
stock, out of which private as well as public exigencies were 
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supplied.” The women worked equally with the men, digging 
potatoes, supplying vegetables for the meals of the 250 members 
the community then boasted, and even splitting wood for the 
fires. Thus early did communism find a foothold in America. 

The first communal building, the Kedar, or meeting-house, 
was erected in 1735. In rapid succession other buildings were 
constructed along the Cocalico, including the so-called “Brother 
House” and “Sister House,” in which the sexes were segregated. 
“The town,” as the English gentleman saw it in 1759, “is built 
in the form of a triangle, with a large orchard in the middle. 
Along the outside are planted thick rows of apple, peach, and 
cherry-trees, which bear great quantities of fruit. Their houses 
are all wood, and for the most part three stories high. Each 
person has his own distinct apartment [i.e., a cell twenty-six 
inches wide and seven feet high, with one window eighteen by 
twenty-four inches], that he may have no interruption in his 
private devotions. Their rooms are plain, white, and clean... . 
Instead of beds, they sleep on benches, and use a little wooden 
block for a pillow. Each room is furnished with a couple of 
these.” 

The famous hospitality of Ephrata was extended to its visitor 
by Brother Agrippus (Johann Peter Miller), whose name is 
the most renowned of those associated with the Cloisters. At 
that time he, as the successor to the former prior, Eckerling— 
whose expulsion from the colony in 1745 together with his fol- 
lowers, had climaxed a period of bitter dissension among the 
inhabitants—was in the process of taking over the control of 
Ephrata from the aging Beissel. 

He had, as we are told in the Annual Register, “a regular 
education at Halle, Germany. He took orders, and was a minister 
in the Calvinist communion several years; but not being able 
to satisfy himself in some points, he left the sect, and went over 
to the Dunkards. He is a man of an open, affable temper, and 
free in conversation beyond what you would expect from a 
person so rigid in his manner of life.” It was he (though a 
writer in 1759 could not be expected to have foreseen it) who 
was to be commissioned by the Continental Congress to translate 
the Declaration of Independence into foreign languages, to be 
sent to the courts of Europe. A genuine scholar, he carried the 
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community forward after Beissel’s death, remaining its head until 
his own death in 1796. As a matter of fact, however, he actually 
outlived his own institution. 

What were the beliefs of these ascetic brethren and sisters? 
The non-Dunkards living in Lancaster county had a somewhat 
cynical view of them; for the regular midnight religious services 
in one of the buildings, based actually upon the belief that the 
advent of Christ would occur at midnight, could easily be inter- 
preted as the Pennsylvania German equivalent of Bacchic revels; 
and the habit the brethren had of proselytizing new members 
of the community from among the wives and daughters of the 
other Germans, including the wife of the pioneer Germantown 
printer Christopher Sauer, served to give Ephrata the popular 
reputation which most such unorthodox communities have had 
to endure. To his credit, the Englishman who sent back his 
account to London sought not scandal but information. To him 
Peter Miller outlined the main doctrines of the Dunkards. 

He learned that: 


They retain both sacraments, but admit adults only to 
baptism, which they administer by dipping or plunging. 
They entirely deny original sin, as to its effects on 
Adam’s posterity ; and consequently hold free-will. All 
violence they esteem unlawful, even self-defence in times 
of danger. Going to law they think contrary to the 
gospel, even when defrauded, or when their property 
is unjustly seized. They are strict in observing the 
Jewish sabbath, to a degree of superstition. They have 
no set form of service, but pray and preach extempore. 
Their discourses, by all that I could learn, treat in general 
of Christian virtues, humility, chastity, temperance, &c. 
They believe the dead had the gospel preached to them 
by our Saviour; and that, since his resurrection, the 
souls of the just are employed in preaching the gospel 
to those who have had no revelation of it in their life, 
nor sufficient means to be convinced of its truth. They 
deny the eternity of torments, which they think are 
mystically alluded to in the Jewish sabbath, sabbatical 
year, and year of jubilee. They look upon each of these 
as typical of certain periods after the general judgment, 
in which the souls of those who are not then admitted 
into happiness, are purified and purged from their cor- 
ruption and obduracy. If any within the smaller periods 
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THE EPHRATA CLOISTERS IN 1759 


are so far humbled as to acknowledge God to be holy, 
just, and good, and Christ to be their only Saviour, 
they are received into happiness. Those who continue 
obstinate are still kept in torment, till the grand period 
typified by the jubilee arrives, when universal redemp- 
tion will take place, and all made happy in the endless 
fruition of the Deity. 


In 1759 the Ephrata Cloisters had two more decades of pros- 
perity before them. This early experiment in communal living 
was destined, however, to be ended by the heroic part its men 
and women played in the Revolution. Not only did they furnish 
Washington’s army with their prized Bibles and hand-illuminated 
hymnals, to be used as gun-wadding, but their buildings were 
thrown open as emergency hospitals for the sick and wounded 
from Valley Forge, and their stores were sent to the front. 
This most dramatic chapter in the Cloisters’ history was also 
the closing one. The depletion of their resources, and typhus 
epidemics which took a large toll of lives and necessitated the 
razing of some of the infected buildings, ended the career of 
Ephrata as a monastic town, although it clung to life until after 
the passing of its leader, Johann Peter Miller. It exists today 
only as a group of ramshackle buildings and an overgrown “God’s 
Acre” on the outskirts of the borough to which it gave its name. 
But the real significance of this brave experiment in devout 
living is amply demonstrated by the great value which libraries 
today place in their copies of books bearing the Ephrata imprint, 
and museums in their collections of the quaint but often highly 
expert drawings and other examples of Ephrata art-craft. And 
to anyone who has seen them, the detailed records which are 
extant of Ephrata’s eventful history and its peculiar way of life 
proclaim this early settlement to be fully as rewarding of thought- 
ful study as such later experiments as Oneida and Brook Farm. 





2:30 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. STEvENS 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson, chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
gram for the October 27-28, 1939 meeting has kindly provided us 
with some revisions in the tentative program previously announced 
in the last issue. We are assured it is improbable that any 
further important changes will be made. The program as of the 
present date is presented below. 


Fripay, OcToBER 27 


12:00 noon Luncheon at the D.A.R. home, sponsored by the 


D.A.R. and S.A.R. 

Chairman, Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, Reading, Pa. 

Paper: “The American Revolution in the Lehigh 
Valley,” Mr. C. R. Roberts of the Lehigh 
County Historical Society. 

Paper: “The National Park Historical Society,” Dr. 
Frederick Tilberg, Historian of the Gettys- 
burg National Park Service, Gettysburg. 

Meeting, Packard Building, Lehigh University. 

Chairman, Professor Alfred P. James, University of 

Pittsburgh. 

Paper: “Lascars in Pennsylvania: A Side-light on 
the China Trade,” Mr. R. L. Brunhouse, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia. 

Paper: “Josiah White and the Building of the 
Lehigh Canal,” Mr. Earl Hartman, Slat- 
ington. 

Paper: “German Architecture in Pennsylvania,” 


Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh, Philadelphia. 
Musical Vespers at the University Chapel. 
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7:00 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 
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Formal Dinner, Hotel Bethlehem. 

Chairman, President Roy F. Nichols. 

Welcome to the visitors by President C. C. Williams, 

Lehigh University. 

Address: “The National Archives and Pennsyl- 
vania History,” Dr. R. D. W. Connor, 
National Archives. 


SATURDAY, OcTOBER 28 


Breakfast meeting of the Council of the Associa- 
tion, Hotel Bethlehem. 


Business meeting of the Association, Hotel Beth- 
lehem, President Nichols presiding. 


Meeting, Hotel Bethlehem. General Topic: “The 

American Revolution in Pennsylvania.” 

Chairman, Dr. Asa E. Martin, Pennsylvania State 

College. 

Paper: “Social and Economic Factors in the Revo- 
lution in Pennsylvania,” Mr. Benjamin Keen, 
Graduate School, Yale University. 

Paper: “A Scottish Loyalist in the American Revo- 
lution,” Professor William T. Johnson, 
Bucknell University. 

Paper: “Thomas Fitzsimmons, Revolutionary Mer- 
chant Prince,” Miss Catherine McCandless, 
Bethlehem High School. 


Luncheon, Ball Room, Hotel Bethlehem. Spon- 

sored by the Northampton County Historical and 

Geological Society, The Lehigh County Historical 

Society, The Moravian Historical Society. 

Chairman, Dr. W. N. Schwarze, Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary. 

Paper: “William Parsons: Easton’s First Citizen,” 
Mr. A. D. Chidsey, Jr., Easton. 


Historical Pilgrimages : Tour of Moravian Buildings, 
Trout Hall, Muhlenberg College and Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown. 
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Old Moravian Supper at the Moravian College for 
Women. 


8:15 p.m. Central Moravian Church. Musical Service. Early 
Moravian Music by the Central Moravian Choir. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


In the July number of PENNsyLvaNnia History, mention was 
made of the contest series sponsored by the Westmoreland-Fayette 
Historical Society, with the aid of prizes made available by Mrs. 
Henry Clay Frick. The prizes were awarded at the June 17 meet- 
ing in the Historical House at West Overton at a special “Found- 
ers Day” program. First prize for an essay on local history was 
won by Robert B. Wright of the Uniontown High School. Three 
other essay prizes ranging down to $15 were presented; the first 
prize amounted to $100. A total of $125 was awarded in handi- 
craft contests for boys for first and second prizes, while a $25 
third prize was announced. A girls’ handicraft contest carried 
prizes totaling $150, while an art contest with some incident in 
local history as the subject was another feature of the competition. 
It is reported that the contests were responsible for arousing wide- 
spread interest upon the part of high school students in the two 
counties. Mrs. Frick is to be congratulated for her generous con- 
tribution to local historical effort, and the society for its initiative 
in making use of the assistance thus available. 


Indiana county has been without an historical society for some 
time. Recently the remnants of the former society were united 
with a genealogical association and the Historical and Genealogical 
Society of Indiana County was the result. On August 3, a meet- 
ing was held in the public library and several papers were pre- 
sented on local history. Another meeting was held on August 
17. Those interested in the local history movement will look for- 
ward to further growth in numbers and influence on the part of 
the society and wish it every success. 


The Pottstown Historical Society is able to report that its 
crusade to preserve the historic home of John Potts, “Pottsgrove,” 
just outside of Pottstown has met with success. Mrs. James I. 
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Wendell of the Hill School and a lineal descendant of John Potts 
played a leading role in making the purchase. The mansion was 
built in 1752 and stands today with few additions or alterations. 
It was visited by Washington during the revolutionary campaigns 
in the area and possesses considerable architectural merit. It will 
be fully repaired through assistance of the WPA under local 
sponsorship. It is ideally located and laid out to serve as a fine 
museum and headquarters for the growing society. All those 
interested in the preservation of Pennsylvania’s historic buildings 
will welcome this display of local initiative. Too frequently, of 
late, it seems that those concerned with such problems have been 
concentrating effort upon turning all such properties over to the 
state. This is desirable in the case of a few selected properties 
which have more than local interest. To become a Commonwealth 
property, however, a historic building should have great sig- 
nificance in state and even national history. There are literally 
dozens of other buildings scattered throughout the state, however, 
which deserve local attention. Local historical societies will do 
well to emulate the Pottstown example and endeavor to raise funds 
for their preservation and use. 


The Union county historians under Dr. Frank P. Boyer, county 
superintendent of schools, are continuing to erect historical markers 
of importance in codperation with local patriotic societies. On 
August 12, the group codperated with the local D.A.R. and 
P.O.S. of A. in dedicating a marker at Winfield to the memory 
of Major John Lee. Mr. Heber G. Gearhart, the well known 
secretary of the Northumberland County Historical Society, spoke 
on “Major Lee’s Career in Neighboring Counties,” while Hon. 
Charles R. Reagan of Winfield, Union county representative in 
the Assembly, discussed ““Major Lee’s Career in Union County.” 


The recently organized and very aggressive Sullivan County 
Historical Society organized a historical tour in codperation with 
the county Chamber of Commerce on July 26. The object of the 
tour was to visit the mother counties of Sullivan. Carrying this. 
through, the group visited the famed headquarters of the Muncy 
Historical Society in Lycoming county, the mecca of local his- 
torians throughout this region. The home of Joseph Priestley at 
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Northumberland was also visited, together with the site of Fort 
Augusta and the headquarters of the Northumberland County His- 
torical Society in Fort Augusta Mansion. Luncheon, with a brief 
program, was held on the roof garden of the Neff Hotel in Sun- 
bury. Captain Frederic A. Godcharles, Mr. Heber Gearhart, Dr. 
T. Kenneth Wood and Mr. George Neff were hosts at various 
points to the visiting caravan of about sixteen cars and nearly sixty 
people. The Sullivan countians have a lively historical interest 
and have succeeded in raising a fair share of the funds necessary 
to build a fine library and museum at Laporte. 


The recently reorganized Clinton County Historical Society 
under the presidency of Mr. George Hess of Beech Creek is 
planning to assume leadership in sponsoring some time this 
autumn a proper observance of the centennial of the county. The 
September meeting gave consideration to the problem and it is 
expected that a ceremony of a historical character may be made 
possible. The Clinton historians are also endeavoring to secure 
funds for an addition to the Ross Library in Lock Haven in order 
that it may become a depository for museum and library materials 
bearing upon county history. 


Brandywine Creek, from Downingtown to the Delaware state 
line, was the route along which members of the Chester County 
Historical Society toured by automobile on June 24. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Dr. Arthur E. James and Mrs. William 
Ball, Jr. Mr. Edwin B. Wagner, Downingtown borough engineer, 
spoke at Kerr Memorial Park on some of the early history of that 
area. Historical landmarks were observed in the course of the 
trip. Mr. Nathan R. Rambo of West Chester, county engineer 
for twenty years, spoke on the historic bridges of Chester county. 
Dr. Thomas D. Cope of the physics department of the University 
of Pennsylvania discussed the old E. T. Cope and Sons machine 
works, while Mr. W. W. MacElree spoke on the local history of 
the region. The tour concluded with a picnic lunch followed by 
a program. Mr. Robert F. Brinton of West Chester, Dr. Albert 
Cook Myers, Dr. Francis Harvey Green, Dr. Arthur P. Kelley 
and Mr. J. Carroll Hayes were among the speakers for this occa- 
sion. Dr. Green’s address on “The Brandywine in Literature” 
was of especial note. 
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The Muncy Historical Society was by no means inactive during 
the summer. An historical tour was conducted and enjoyed by a 
large number of the members. The society was recently the re- 
cipient of a gift of $100 as well as many gifts of books and 
additions to the museum. The formal garden at the rear of the 
building maintained in codperation with the Garden Club attracted 
much attention and comment during the summer months. The 
society building was visited by students of the Bloomsburg State 
Teachers’ College summer session during July, another tribute 
to the widespread appreciation of the richness of its contents. The 
1939-40 program season opened in September with a “New Mem- 
bers Night” designed especially to welcome to the society the many 
new members the product of a recent systematic membership drive. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society under the leadership 
of Dr. Herbert Beck attracted nation-wide attention on August 
12 when a monument in honor of “General” John A. Sutter was 
dedicated in the public square at Lititz, and a tablet was placed 
at the nearby Moravian cemetery where Sutter is buried. The 
borough of Lititz codperated with the society in making possible 
both memorials. Representatives of the state of California, the 
republic of Switzerland and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
took part in the program. Mr. Maurice J. Rohrbach represented 
the Swiss legation from Washington, while Congressman Frank 
H. Buck spoke on behalf of California. The Lancaster society 
is doing outstanding work in erecting markers and deserves the 
commendation of the Association. 


Mr. Evan J. Miller, head of the Dauphin County Historical 
Society, reports that the headquarters at 9 South Front Street 
in Harrisburg, familiar to Pennsylvania historians, continues to 
receive valuable additions to already worth-while collections. 
Additional copies of early Harrisburg newspapers have been pre- 
sented and no student of Pennsylvania history can now afford to 
overlook the newspaper collection of the society. The June meet- 
ing of the society as devoted by the program chairman, Mr. A. 
Boyd Hamilton to the history of the frontier forts of the Harris- 
burg area. The strategic importance of this particular area during 
the dark days of the French and Indian War was fully set forth 
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in papers by Mrs. Margaret W. Meigs, owner of Fort Hunter and 
an authority on its history, and remarks by Professor Nevin Moyer 
of Linglestown and Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton 
pointed out the connection of John Harris with the development 
of frontier defense measures. 


We are informed that Rev. Kline Engle of Selinsgrove has 
been appointed archivist in charge of the collections of the Snyder 
County Historical Society. The society has several manuscripts, 
especially early land patents, together with considerable material 
on local and state history. It is expected that Rev. Engle will be 
of service in making this more usable. 


Mr. Heber Gearhart presented the address at the June meeting 
of the Northumberland County Historical Society at its rooms in 
the Hunter Mansion on the Fort Augusta property, June 20. 
“Reuben Haines, the Proprietor of Northumberland, and his 
Successors,” was the subject of the address. The WPA historical 
project under Mr. Gearhart’s direction has been renewed and will 
make possible the sorting, indexing and copying of historical data 
relating to the early history of the Fort Augusta region. Especially 
important is the prospective indexing of the newspaper collections 
of the society. The society recently became the proud possessor 
of a late eighteenth century English cannon which is believed to 
have been a part of the original battery at Fort Augusta. It is 
believed to have been taken to the fort by boat from Harris Ferry 
shortly after the erection of Augusta. Mr. J. S. Kline of Sunbury 
has presented the society with a very old hand printing press, used 
as early as 1812 and probably the oldest one remaining in the area. 
The society’s annual historical tour was held late in July and 
centered mainly about the neighboring county of Snyder. The 
model of Fort Augusta on the front lawn of Fort Augusta Mansion 
has been completed and is attracting very favorable attention. 
It is an important addition to the historical attractions already 
possessed by this Commonwealth-owned property. 


Northampton county historians have been characterized by a 
series of distinguished accomplishments during the past year. The 
headquarters of the society have been improved, its collections 
have grown and are increasingly useful under the capable direction 
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of Librarian Marx. Not a little of the new activity of the already 
distinguished society has been due to the work of its editor, Mr. 
Edward Reimer. One of the brilliant occasions of the year was 
the Court House Commemoration dinner held at Hotel Easton 
under the auspices of the society on May 5. The dinner climaxed 
an afternoon of commemorating the historic old Court House in 
Easton and several hundred members and friends of the society 
were present. Not least among the attractions was an extremely 
interesting and scholarly paper on “The Old Court House,” 
prepared by Mr. A. D. Chidsey, Jr. Mr. Chidsey presented in 
his paper what amounted to a review of the history of Easton 
and did it in a most excellent fashion. It is a pleasure to note 
that this prominent local historian is to appear upon the Associa- 
tion program at Bethlehem. 


Members of the York County Historical Society suffered a 
severe loss in the recent death in July of its distinguished and 
longtime president, Judge Henry C. Niles of York. Judge Niles 
was sincerely devoted to the cause of York County history and 
under his administration the society became one of the leading 
historical organizations of the state with distinctive historical and 
genealogical collections and an able researcher and director in 
charge. The interests of Judge Niles, however, extended beyond 
the limits of his county. Since 1931 he had served the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies in various official capacities 
and was a Vice President continuously for six years. All friends 
of Pennsylvania history will mourn his passing. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


The Federation continues to gain in membership with the Magna 
Charta Historical Society and the Waterford chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Colonists recently affiliating. It is expected 
that the 1939 Year Book will be available by the October meeting 
of the Association. Strenuous efforts to secure earlier publication 
failed due to the inability of several societies earlier to report fully 
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upon the year’s activities. It is expected that at least double the 
usual number of copies will be made available due to increased 
demand. The 1938 edition has long since been exhausted. Re- 
quests have been received recently from leading libraries through- 
out the United States requesting files of past issues and as a 
result these are no longer available. 


Continuing its program of establishing committees to consider 
problems of state-wide historical importance, plans are under way 
to appoint committees to assist in aiding several good causes. Of 
immediate moment to northwestern Pennsylvania is the question 
of what will become of the Cornplanter Indians in Warren county 
when the projected Kinzua Dam is erected as a part of the federal 
flood control program for the upper Allegheny. Few Pennsyl- 
vanians probably appreciate the fact that bona fide Indians still 
live on Pennsylvania soil. However, some forty of them do and 
about five hundred others have a title to land in Warren county 
originally granted to Chief Cornplanter by the Commonwealth. 
These lands and their inhabitants have been sadly neglected by 
the state, but their future is now brought to notice among state 
problems by the fact that the new dam will result in a flooding of 
this property. Should the Pennsylvania Senecas go with their 
New York brethren to lands in the Empire State which will be 
provided by the federal government, they will take with them the 
remains of Chief Cornplanter in whose honor a monument was 
erected in 1866 by special act of the Pennsylvania Assembly. 
Pennsylvania, at a time when it seeks to increase tourist interest, 
would then lose a superior historical and popular point of great 
potential value. There are many ramifications of the problem, but 
it is apparent that intelligent action by Pennsylvania could keep 
the Indians in Warren county and place them in a position where 
they will be much better off than at present. Mr. M. H. Deardorff, 
prominent banker and historian of Warren, has consented to act 
as chairman of a committee under Federation auspices which will 
endeavor to establish a state-wide interest in this problem. 


The preservation of the remains of the Pennsylvania Canal and 
the folklore and antiquities connected with its history has become 
also a matter of increased concern. There is a possibility that the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad may return to the state some of the better 
preserved locks of the old canal, many of which are in an excellent 
condition and observable near present leading highways. A few 
relics of the canal operations are still to be gathered together, 
provided action is soon taken. The rich folklore and stories of 
canal days, so successfully exploited in New York by Walter 
Edmonds with his Erie Canal series of novels, are fast disappearing 
with the death of the old boatmen and residents along the canal. 
Realizing the importance of the problem, the Federation has 
secured the services of Captain Frederic A. Godcharles to head a 
committee to consider ways and means of promoting the preserva- 
tion of canal remains, its antiquities and folklore. Additional 
appointments to both committees will be made shortly and in 
codperation with the chairmen. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The new Department of Commerce established by the last 
General Assembly upon recommendation of Governor James is 
devoting considerable money and attention to the publicizing of 
Pennsylvania historical attractions. A new historic and scenic 
map will shortly be made available, and Pennsylvania Has Every- 
thing has been revised and improved. The functions of the former 
Publicity Commission have been absorbed by the new department 
and its head, Mr. Richard P. Brown, is anxious to insure a high 
degree of accuracy in all historical material. The Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission is codperating closely with the department. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has assumed since 
September 1 sponsorship for the Historical Records Survey in 
Pennsylvania. The important work under way will thereby be 
assured of continuance and the possibility for final publication of 
results of the survey will be greatly increased. It is expected, also, 
that the services of the survey will thereby be made available more 
widely to historical societies to aid in cataloging and systematizing 
their collections. Plans for such codperation are now under 
consideration. 


The return of former Governor John S. Fisher from a vacation 
will make it possible for the Federation committee on preservation 
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of local records to begin its work. A compilation of all statutes 
relating to the preservation and care of governmental records in 
Pennsylvania has been made. The first move of the committee 
will be to contact officials concerned and call to their attention the 
possible advantages of using existing statutes and giving earnest 
consideration to the more adequate care of records. Miss Frances 
Dorrance reports for her committee that all historical societies of 
the state will be contacted soon in order to facilitate the exchange 
of duplicate historical material. 


The last session of the General Assembly was generous in its 
consideration of historical measures and Governor James has 
shown a careful regard for adequate support of the historic shrines 
of the state. The appropriation of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission was considerably increased, though much of the new 
funds must be used to maintain historic properties rather than for 
publications and research. Special appropriations were made 
available for the further development of Pennsbury Manor and 
the Daniel Boone Homestead. Additional land is required at 
Pennsbury to provide a suitable park area to landscape the property. 
The purchase of this land, together with a landscaping program, 
will do much to make this a leading shrine of the eastern United 
States. At the Boone Homestead, plans are being pushed forward 
rapidly to repair the buildings and develop a youth center. 


The famous Niagara, flagship of Captain Perry in the Battle 
of Lake Erie, was turned over to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission by the last session of the Assembly. The Niagara 
has had a checkered career. In 1913, centennial of the engagement, 
the ship was raised from the lake bed and a large part of the 
original vessel found intact. A full restoration was completed, 
but the ship was neglected and within ten years had fallen into as 
bad a state as when raised. An appropriation of $50,000, later 
cut by Governor Pinchot to $25,000, provided for a second restora- 
tion. This was completed to the placing of the deck timbers when 
funds were exhausted. The historic ship has remained in this 
condition to the present, beached in Peninsula Park at Erie and 
a familiar sight to tourists. The Historical Commission has been 
provided with $10,000 to complete the work and with the use of 
the WPA it is estimated that approximately $60,000 can be spent 
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on the project. The commission at once undertook a careful study 
of the previous restoration, which was found faulty in many 
particulars due to lack of information. Mr. Howard I. Chapelle 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts, author of A History of American 
Sailing Ships and considered by the Navy Department as the 
authority on early ship design, has been appointed chairman of a 
committee to consider and make plans for the most authentic 
possible restoration. The Dobbins Papers in the Buffalo Historical 
Society Library and the records of the Navy Department are being 
combed in an effort to provide further information. 


The Department of Internal Affairs is publishing in its Monthly 
Bulletin, issued at Harrisburg, much material of interest to Penn- 
sylvania historians. Articles on the Pennsylvania Canal and the 
Portage Railroad have appeared regularly in recent months, while 
every issue contains much of interest to the student of Pennsyl- 
vania affairs. Interested persons may be placed on the mailing 
list or receive back issues by writing the department. 


The American-Swedish Historical Museum at 19th Street and 
Pattison Avenue, Philadelphia, has announced the deposit with it 
of the valuable Peter Rambo manuscript collection through the 
courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Ormon Rambo, Jr. The collection is 
housed on the second floor in a beautiful room furnished in the 
style of seventeenth century Sweden and to be known as the Peter 
Rambo Research Library. Attention has been called in previous 
issues of this magazine to the importance of this organization as 
a center for historical collections and research. Pennsylvania is 
fortunate in having such an important center established within 
its principal city. 


Dr. John W. Oliver and Dr. Franklin Holbrook are now full 
fledged members of the Cornplanter division of the Seneca Indians 
and members of the Association are warned to act accordingly. 
The writer is witness to the fact that the two gentlemen took their 
initiation and necessary vows with the utmost seriousness and that 
they are accomplished in the art of the Indian dance. It all 
happened on July 15 in connection with the annual tour of the 
University of Pittsburgh Summer Session in codperation with the 
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Western Pennsylvania Historical Society and the ceremonies 
were held on the Cornplanter property visited during the tour. 
As in the past, this year’s tour was very successful and very capably 
conducted. The party traveled from Pittsburgh to Clearfield, Fri- 
day afternoon, had a dinner and program there in the evening, 
and proceeded to Kane for luncheon on Saturday. The afternoon 
was spent with the Cornplanter Indians and the tour concluded 
with a dinner in Warren where Mr. M. H. Deardorff delivered 
a fine paper on “The Upper Allegheny and the First World War,” 
which set forth the importance of this section in the French and 
Indian War era. 

These tours as conducted since 1932 are a splendid institution 
and making a genuine contribution. It is hoped that other educa- 
tional institutions in various sections of the state might get the 
same vision as Dr. Oliver, Mr. Holbrook and former Governor 
Fisher. The Pittsburgh tours have proved a stimulus in arousing 
local historical interest as well as acquainting a large number of 
persons with a considerable amount of Pennsylvania -history. 
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Epitep By Leroy J. KoEHLER 
State Teachers’ College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA IN LITERATURE 
By I. C. Ketter 
State Teachers’ College, California, Pa. 


O ONE born and reared in Pennsylvania, there comes the regret 

that until the present time little attention has been paid to 

the state’s contribution to the field of American literature. The 

name of Pennsylvania to thousands of its citizens merely suggests 

coal, iron and steel; to such people, Pennsylvania and industry 
are synonymous. 

It was this realization and the hope that a group of college 
students might better understand and appreciate the valuable 
contribution our state has really made in the field of literature that 
were responsible for the project discussed in this article. I shall 
attempt to explain in detail the procedure used in compiling the 
material contained in the resulting volume—Pennsylvania in 
Literature. 

The class which worked on this project consisted of thirty-nine 
students, most of whom were sophomores. Each member was 
assigned a Pennsylvania writer and given an outline to follow in 
collecting and arranging the material. The general outline used 
follows— 

Name of writer—Title or titles, if any—Important life facts— 

Personal characteristics—Principal works, with comments— 

Literary characteristics—General evaluation—Bibliography. 

One of the first difficulties faced was the selection of writers to 
be included. Since we were doing this for ourselves, we decided 
to define very liberally our idea of Pennsylvanians. This resulted 
in including Louisa May Alcott, who was born in Pennsylvania, 
but at the age of two moved with her parents to Massachusetts, 
and Edward William Bok, who was born in Holland but moved 
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to Pennsylvania at the age of six. It also explains the inclusion 
of Benjamin Franklin, Henry Van Dyke and others. The follow- 
ing writers were included: 


Alcott, Louisa May Leland, Charles Godfrey 
Auslander, Joseph Martin, Helen Reimensnyder 
Barker, James Nelson Mifflin, Lloyd 

Benet, Stephen Vincent Mitchell, Langdon 

Bok, Edward William Mitchell, Silas Weir 
Brackenridge, Hugh Henry Moore, Charles Leonard 
Brown, Charles Brockden Morley, Christopher 
Coates, Florence Earle Read, Thomas Buchanan 
Daly, Thomas Augustine Repplier, Agnes 

Davis, Rebecca Harding Rinehart, Mary Roberts 
Davis, Richard Harding Singmaster, Elsie 
Deland, Margaret Wade Smith, Richard Penn 
Doolittle, Hilda (H. D.) Stockton, Frank Richard 
Egan, Maurice Francis Tarbell, Ida Minerva 
Foster, Stephen Collins Taylor, Bayard 
Franklin, Benjamin Van Dyke, Henry 
Godfrey, Thomas Widdemer, Margaret 
Hergesheimer, Joseph Wiggin, Kate Douglas 
Hopkinson, Francis Wister, Owen 


Huneker, James Gibbons 


After settling this question, the students started their work. 
Since the college library contained a limited amount of material 
on some of the authors, an urgent S.O.S. was sent out to the 
Pennsylvania State Library, the Carnegie Library, the Philadel- 
phia Public Library and others. The response was most gratifying. 
Then started the necessary reading of works written by the 
assigned writers, analyses by other writers and comments by various 
critics. Here is where the students showed their keen interest in 
helping to make the work as valuable as possible. The many extra 
hours spent were responsible for the merit of the resulting volume. 

From time to time various questions were brought to class and 
briefly discussed; these were proposed by the members of the 
class and the teacher. They served the purpose of constantly 
stimulating interest and helping those who found their parts some- 
what difficult. Naturally, in some cases the problem was selecting 
from a great amount of material; in other cases, that of securing 
sufficient material. 
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Finally, the time came for assembling and organizing. A central 
committee was appointed, to whom the write-ups were turned over, 
read, corrected and handed back for the final rewriting. Then two 


copies of each author-treatment were handed to the teacher. The 
foreword of the volume will add further explanation: 


This book is a project of the class in American literature. 
All the work—both the writing and the correcting—was 
done by the members of the class; they deserve the full 
credit. Naturally, in such a piece of work there will be 
structural, technical and typographical errors, and a care- 
ful reading will reveal many of these. However, the real 
merit lies in the added knowledge of our state literature 
the students gained. They are pleased through this book 
to make this knowledge available to others who may be 
interested. 


The resulting volume is a book containing 300 double-spaced 
typewritten pages, a book containing a wealth of material which 
any student of our state literature will appreciate having assembled 
between the covers of a single volume. As he turns the pages, he 
will be both surprised and delighted to discover the rich contribu- 
tion men and women born or reared in his state have made to our 
splendidly growing American literature. He will feel the thrill 
of pride a Pennsylvanian should feel as he becomes increasingly 
aware of another evidence of the greatness of his state. 


Undoubtedly, in the absence of the volume itself, the student 
will better appreciate the significance of the contribution through 
a limited number of varied extracts from the book. These selected 
extracts will include both personal and literary characterizations 
and evaluations—they should be regarded as mere samplings: 


Hugh Henry Brackenridge— 


Modern Chivalry is a neo-classical and picaresque 
satire on various aspects of American and Western 
democracy. The theme is that the people should not 
try to rise above the station to which they are 
destined by ability, character and education ; and the 
elections should not, by democratic fiat, attempt to 
make statesmen of persons who are not fitted for 
statecraft by talents, experience, education and 
integrity. 
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Thomas Augustine Daly— 


Daly has a way of his own in portraying character. 
Each of his poems is an admirable character sketch. 
His portrayal of the Irish race has come to him by 
heritage, but his remarkable understanding of the 
Italian character is not so easily accounted for. He 
has a way of catching the dialect of souls no less 
than that of tongues. He is a born poet of the lowly, 
having captured the spirit of little Italy. 


Margaret Wade Deland (Literary Characteristics )— 


(a) She has a strong feeling for character. 

(b) Her stories depend for action upon a strong 
conviction of sin on the part of the character. 

(c) In her longer novels she propounds certain 
theories and problems for the reader to solve 
for himself. 

(d) Her stories are set against a background of 
charming variety and richness of color. 

(e) She carefully draws even subsidiary characters 
with much skill and charm. 

(f) Many of her stories are based on impressions 
of her childhood. 

(g) Her study of village life and characters is al- 
ways sympathetic. 

(h) Her writings abound in discussions of religious 
and social customs which have evoked much 
comment. 

(i) Her work shows the influence of Scott, Haw- 
thorne and Irving. 


Hilda Doolittle (H.D.) Mrs. Richard Aldington (Per- 
sonal Characteristics )— 


(a) Her extreme sensitiveness turns appreciation to 
exquisite suffering. 

(b) Beauty to her is something so sharp as to be 
painful and yet delightful. Her chief interest 
is in those things that are constant and eternal, 
in things that were and still are. 

(c) She has great love for the classics, especially 
for Greek. 

(d) She finds joy and happiness in expressing in- 
terest in the smallest details of life, such as 
trees, birds, etc. 

(e) Her life is that of a true artist, physical, mental 
and emotional. 
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Stephen Collins Foster— 


He touched but one chord in the gamut of human 
emotions, but he sounded that strain supremely well. 
His song is of that nostalgia of the soul which is 
inborn and instinctive to all humanity, a homesick- 
ness unaffected by time or place. It is a theme 
which has always made up a large part of the world’s 
poetry and will always continue to do so as long as 
human hearts yearn for love and aspire toward 
happiness. 


Francis Hopkinson— 


Hopkinson ranks as one of the foremost writers of 
American patriotic literature. His works do not 
stand out as being literary masterpieces of fine 
quality because they were written for the express 
purpose of stimulating patriotism at a time when it 
was failing miserably. He was versatile in the 
literary field in that he was successful in writing 
prose, poetry and music. His efforts in art and 
music seem crude to the modern student, yet they 
indicate great ingenuity and sincere desire to help 
American progress in culture. In writing, he had 
a cleverness in characterization comparable to that 
of Swift; in satire, he well imitated Pope and Addi- 
son. Underneath all this were the principles of the 
patriot and the reformer, and the yearning of an 
artist. 


Helen Reimensnyder Martin— 


This author of the famous Mennonite novels holds 
an important place in that large group of local-color 
novelists whose works have been the most char- 
acteristic expression of the American fictional art. 
Mrs. Martin is not descended from the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch; therefore, looking at these people from 
the outside, seeing them as a picture, she has given 
us, as she herself aptly expresses it, stories that are 
photographic rather than psychological. 


Silas Weir Mitchell— 
Silas Weir Mitchell holds a popular though not an 
extremely high rank among Pennsylvania writers. 
Hugh Wynne has won this place for the author. The 
popularity of this war novel is steadily increasing, 
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and Mitchell is consequently increasing in impor- 
tance. Mitchell divided his time between his pro- 
fession and writing ; this undoubtedly kept him from 
winning higher literary recognition. 


Christopher Darlington Morley (Personal Characteristics )— 


(a) Loose of limb, shambling in gait. 

(b) Has the eyes of a man who laughs a great deal. 

(c) Has many enthusiasms and more friends. 

(d) Likes to be called “Kit” Morley after Shakes- 
peare’s contemporary, Kit Marlowe. 

(e) Always has himself photographed with a pipe in 
his mouth. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart— 


Edgar Wallace once said: “Will you please pay my 
respects to Mary Roberts Rinehart, the Queen of 
us all?” Mrs. Rinehart is historically important in 
mystery fiction. Poe invented the detective-mystery 
tale; A. Conan Doyle advanced it to the farthest 
goal before Mrs. Rinehart started her work. There 
was a big defect in the mystery story before her 
work. There was a murder at the beginning, and 
then nothing happened during four-fifths of the 
book. Here is where Mrs. Rinehart stepped in and 
conquered the mystery story’s congenital defect. 
She introduced a continuous forward action which 
gives a direct and actual thrill. 


Elsie Singmaster— 


Elsie Singmaster’s stories for children have found 
a real place in the hearts of children as well as 
adults. Her art is giving a new meaning to a period 
and a people that she knows so well. She has been 
the only writer so far successful in portraying to 
the reader the customs, ideals and inner feelings of 
the quaint Pennsylvania Germans. 


Bayard Taylor— 


Taylor possessed a keen sense of observation which 
is revealed in his vivid and detailed descriptions in 
Views Afoot. In reality, he was a newspaper re- 
porter who may be called the “Floyd Gibbons” of 
the nineteenth century. He knew what appealed to 
human intelligence and proceeded to analyze and 
describe these features. 
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Henry Van Dyke— 

Henry Van Dyke is entitled to a place among men 
of letters because his versatile pen has been employed 
not only on many professional subjects—religion, 
ethics and patriotism—but also on a large number 
of short stories, desultory essays and a considerable 
volume of verse. Most of these are written in an 
attractive style that should endear him to the people 
for a long while. In all, his work is charming and 
beautiful. He has made an important contribution 
to American literature. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin— 


The field of child literature knows no better friend 
than Kate Douglas Wiggin, whose pre-eminence in 
this field is derived from her tender sympathy with 
and keen appreciation of the overwhelming signif- 
icance of children’s problems to a child’s world. She 
made a particular effort to analyze children’s feel- 
ings in order to compose works within their ready 
grasp and appreciation. Familiarity with her work 
convinces one of the merit and carefulness found 
in her attempts to satisfy the literary cravings of 
the young mind. 


As suggested before, the purpose in writing this article is to 
explain in some detail the procedure followed in working out 
this literature project and through a limited number of quoted 
extracts to show something of the nature and value of the work. 
With the awakening interest in Pennsylvania’s contribution to 
literature, a logical question arises: Is there some way by which 
this collected fund of material can be made available to interested 
Pennsylvanians? At present there are but two bound volumes 
which resulted from the project described, one the property of 
the library at the State Teachers College, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the other the property of the writer of this article. 
Possibly some reader may be able to suggest some plan by which 
this wealth of valuable material can be placed at the disposal of 
thousands of students in our state whose state pride would thus 
be stimulated. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL AND THE LOCAL 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By J. Ina KREIDER 
Abington Senior High School, Abington, Pa. 


EVERAL years ago a local history club was started in a 

certain high school in the state. The club was sponsored by 
the teacher of American history, who, coming from another sec- 
tion, was ignorant of the history and lore of the community in 
which he was teaching. Since the historical society of the county 
in which the school was located was composed mainly of members 
who lived in or near the county seat, the activities and interests 
of the society, of course, were centered thereabouts. The geography 
of the county was such that the township about this particular 
school had few economic or social connections with the city’s his- 
torical society ; and as a consequence, the county historical society 
did not function there. Almost no material on local history had 
been written for fifty years or more. The club program was begun 
by having three older residents, known to be interested in the 
history of the community, give talks to furnish leads on subjects 
for student research. 


Two years after the club was organized, several members of 
the local Service Club conceived the idea that the region should 
have a guide listing and describing the places of historical interest. 
Turning to the sponsor of the school local history club, they asked 
him to compile the guide. When he met with the several people 
who had been helping in the club work to consider the matter, 
it was suggested that an historical society should be formed before 
work on community history was begun. This was the cue for 
gathering the historical-minded people into a body. The members 
of the older and wealthier families and prominent professional 
and business men are needed in an historical society. The officers, 
also, must be well-known and respected citizens, if the society is 
to have prestige. Contacts were made and an organization was 
effected with a fine list of officers and members. After this was 
done, by-laws were drawn up providing for three regular meet- 
ings each year and for an annual publication. The society is now 
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in its third year, in a flourishing condition, with almost 200 mem- 
bers. A commercial teacher in the high school, who is the secretary, 
provides all of the secretarial work without any cost to the society. 
The sponsor of the high school publication and a social studies 
teacher, who have had some training in research, edit the society’s 
publication. 

The story of the genesis of this local historical society is given 
to show how easy and natural it is for the high school and the 
historical society to codperate in the study of local history. Too 
often, the two being far apart, the complementary benefits are 
lost. The normal situation, perhaps, is to have an active historical 
society already existing, with the high school having little or no 
interest in local history and the historical society leaders deploring 
the fact that there is so little general interest in local history. 
What are the reasons for this lack of codperation? 

There is a feeling among high school teachers that historical 
societies have a tendency to be closed and select groups—that the 
members are of the older aristocratic families who have little 
sympathy with the program of the public schools. While there 
may be little justification for the feeling, nevertheless, the impres- 
sion exists. Since the children of many of the families which 
form the moving force of an historical society attend private 
schools, their parents and the public school teachers are not ac- 
quainted. Then, if the historical society attempts to get in touch 
with the public schools, it often does it through the superintendent 
of schools. Some superintendents are interested in local history. If 
they are, they do much to stimulate interest in local history in 
their schools. Many school administrators, however, have only a 
passing interest in community history and it follows that they 
will do little to promote its study. When historical societies reach 
out for school people, they should consider interest in local history 
rather than official positions in the school systems. 

A prime reason, perhaps, for the lack of codperation is the fact 
that the point of view and purposes differ. Many members of 
historical societies, out of family pride, are interested only in 
genealogy and the search for accounts of noble deeds of their 
kin. Frequently, they give little thought to the use of the study 
of history for the fashioning of the ideals and attitudes of young 
people. It has been the writer’s experience to be sharply rebuked 
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recently, by a member of an historical society for asking him to 
waste his time, as he considered it, in the preparation of an histor- 
ical paper for an audience of junior high school children, even 
though it numbered 400. 

The school people, also, are often far from blameless for the 
lack of codperation between high school and historical society. 
The feeling that they are not wanted in the society is frequently 
imaginary. The trouble is, rather, that they make little or no 
effort to become active. Having the false idea that their work 
is confined within the walls of the school room, they have too little 
imagination to consider themselves as the intellectual and cultural 
leaders of the community which they serve. If they are to fulfill 
the mission which is theirs, they must affiliate with the groups 
which share their interests and usually they will receive a courteous 
and wholehearted welcome. Another barrier to joint action 
seems to be the fact that many teachers have inherited the American 
textbook tradition. Too many social studies teachers restrict 
themselves to the textbook instead of availing themselves of the 
rich fund of material found in every community. 

The close codperation of the historical society and high school 
will be of mutual benefit. Many high school teachers today have 
had graduate courses in history with specific preparation for re- 
search work. Their academic exercises have put them in touch 
with the newer trends in history and have given them a wider 
perspective. They see the relation of the local history to the 
broader fields of national history and world movements. On the 
other hand, every community has its older life-long residents who 
have a wealth of experience and information, which if recorded, 
would be just what the historian seeks. The lack of education 
on the part of many, however, frequently makes them inarticulate. 
It is the opportunity of school people to edit what the untutored 
write, so that it may be preserved through the historical society 
publication. The study of local history is one of the most fruitful 
media for transmitting the cultural and political traditions of 
American life. The teacher needs the historical society to supply 
the material for his classes. Since the gathering of the history 
of a region requires the work of many people over a long period 
of time, only an organized group devoted to the work of preserving 
landmarks, materials, and records of the past can provide this 
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material for the social studies teachers of the schools. A strong 
trend in modern education is a close codperation between the 
school and the community. Modern schools have a program for 
adult education and the improvement of the social and cultural 
environment of the community. People of the community are 
invited into the schools to assist the teachers, and the pupils of the 
schools are taken to places in the community for experiences 
which will aid the educational processes. A close and sympathetic 
cooperation between the historical society and the local high school 
is right in line with this modern trend and will be of mutual 
advantage in vitalizing and enriching their programs. 


HISTORY AND ART EDUCATION 
By Witt1am PacMeEr LEAR 
Art Supervisor, West Chester Public Schools 


TROLLING along Church Street, one of West Chester’s 

maple-shaded avenues, the stranger pauses to gaze, fascinated, 
at the lovely old colonial home with its inviting soft gray surface 
and its friendly blue shutters. Behind the visitor is the new school 
building, and across the street the junior and senior high schools 
cover the entire block ; but here, nestling comfortably between these 
halls of youthful learning, is this lovely old mansion of an almost- 
forgotten time. Its massive shade trees and quiet garden, filled 
with old-fashioned flowers, breathe an atmosphere of contentment. 


A passer-by relieves the stranger’s puzzled mind. “That build- 
ing? Why that is the Art Centre. Yes, it’s a part of the school 
property. Go right in and look around. There’s a fine exhibition 
there now called ‘Flowers in Chester County Art.’ ” 


West Chester is, indeed, unique and fortunate in its Art Centre. 
Purchased several years ago by the school board, and restored 
to its original beauty and charm by the Chester County Art 
Association and the West Chester Garden Club, this old home 
dating from the middle years of the eighteenth century is dedicated 
to the youth and art of Chester county. 

Every child is familiar with its welcoming, open doorway and 
its walls hung with the masterpieces of yesterday, today, and 
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perchance, tomorrow. The students have their opportunity to 
exhibit here, during the various school art exhibitions. 

The Art Association holds many exhibitions during the ycar, 
exhibitions which have elicited columns of praise from Philadel- 
phia and New York papers. Perhaps the most interesting from 
an historical standpoint was, “Yesterday in Chester County Art.” 
Under the exciting and indefatigable leadership of Dr. Christian 
Brinton, internationally-famous critic and president of the Art 
Association, this particular exhibition attracted national prom- 
inence. Artists of yesterday who had been born or lived in Chester 
county were the chief topic of conversation at this gathering of 
their paintings, although they, themselves, had long since departed 
to their just and well-earned rest. Benjamin West, portrait 
painter to his Majesty; William Marshall Swayne, sculptor of 
Presidents ; Bayard Taylor, author and traveler ; Thomas Buchanan 
Read, the poet-painter ; and George Cope, the realist, headed the 
list of some twenty exhibitors. The citizens of the town, counties, 
and surrounding states came, saw, and were conquered—conquered 
by the magnificence of this amazing and unusual exhibition. 

Today every student in the junior high school reads, with 
pleasure and interest the delightful book of Dr. Henry Pleasants, 
Jr., Four Great Artists of Chester County, inspired by and pub- 
lished soon after the exhibition. Although the exhibit itself is 
over, the children can visit the Art Centre at any time and see 
the collection of Taylors and Swaynes, permanently housed in 
the board room. 

The students of the West Chester schools are definitely art- 
conscious and history-conscious, especially of the events which 
have made the community and the county what they are today. 

Several years ago, at the request of a county-wide organization, 
the students of the senior high school, under the direction of Miss 
Anna Louise Johnson, then head of the art department, made a 
contribution of great historic interest and value to the county. 
Hours of research, hard work, and pleasure resulted in the comple- 
tion of a large frieze, twenty-one feet long and three feet high, 
showing the development of schools in Chester county from pioneer 
days to modern times. 

The details of the painting were historically accurate in every 
way, including types of buildings and their materials, costume, 
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design, and the countless intricacies of composition. References 
were obtained from History of Chester County, by Heathcote, 
Historic Costume by Lester, and Master Paintings of Scenes from 
American History, by Ferris. 

Eight periods were depicted, as follows: 

1683—Pioneer Days. Home Training. 

1705—Laetitia Penn School, Valley Forge (Oldest in America). 

1753—The First Friends School, Birmingham. 

1818—The Octagonal School, Diamond Rock. 

1834—Unionville Academy. 

1875—The Little Red Schoolhouse. 

1925—West-Goshen Consolidated School. 

1931—Kennett Square Consolidated School (Then largest in the 

United States). 
This painting has been exhibited on numerous occasions and has 
proved a great delight to all who contributed to its successful 
completion. 

Two other paintings of approximately the same size gave equal 
opportunity for research and interest in the history of Chester 
county. One of these was “The Story of Kennett,” showing 
incidents from Bayard Taylor’s famous book of that name, and 
“The History of West Chester,” showing historic buildings from 
the oldest house now standing, to the Gothic splendor of the 
Philips Memorial Chapel at the State Teachers’ College. 

History and art go hand-in-hand pleasantly along the years, as 
we of the West Chester schools mellow the experiences of yesterday 
and today into the happy hours derived from the joy of creation. 
We hope that through what we do and have done we may “when 
departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 











BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
Edited by James A. BARNES 
Temple University 


Cities in the Wilderness. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1938. Pp. xiv, 500. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


This volume is a pioneer study of a significant subject. It comes to fill 
a gap in colonial history that long stood in need of attention. Agrarian 
society loomed so large, frontier conditions so characteristic, that emphasis 
upon them has clouded over the importance of the cities in the wilderness. 
This neglected aspect of the picture is now corrected and by that token the 
volume is thrice welcomed. Dr. Bridenbaugh sets forth in a wealth of 
colorful detail and in comprehensive manner the nature and genius of 
society in five chief cities: Boston, Newport, New York, Philadelphia, 
Charles Town. These representative port towns were essential factors in 
the growth of the colonies to stability and maturity. Colonial economic 
strength depended upon the exchange of natural resources as purchasing 
power for necessary goods from overseas. Port towns were necessary as 
entrepots of commerce. From the hinterland came the commodities on 
their way to all quarters of the Atlantic basin. From the outside world 
came the goods to be distributed throughout the colonies. These mercantile 
centers, laid out wisely in places favored by geography, slowly grew in 
response to the dictates of industry and commerce. 

The study covers a chronological period sufficient in length to see the 
towns grow from birth and infancy to maturity. One part deals with the 
founding of the towns and the struggles of the villages to establish them- 
selves. Then follows the period, 1690-1720, when civic consciousness 
emerges. The next two decades see the towns flower into maturity, solidly 
entrenched in established institutions. As one would expect, mercantile 
life stands out in bold relief. Here one sees the growth of a merchant 
aristocracy preoccupied with ledgers, goods, ships, docks, warehouses. Their 
profits are invested in land or loaned at interest. In each city the merchant 
class formed a ruling aristocracy buttressed by their wealth and held to- 
gether frequently by intermarriage. As commerce expanded it provided for 
the employment of a growing army of artisans, small shop-keepers, and 
laborers. In time came a tension between the lowly class and the rich 
merchants who ruled the cities. It is hoped that Dr. Bridenbaugh will carry 
the story of the cities through the Revolutionary period. The place and 
part of the cities in shaping and directing the revolutionary movement in 
both its domestic and imperial aspects needs to be told. 

From these pages one sees a clear and intimate picture of life and living 
in the towns in all their many aspects. Here one sees the taverns as centers 
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of social interest or the churches as places of instruction and relaxation. 
Education and literature are described. The shady side of life, pauperism, 
crime, drink, immorality, are given their due place. Provisions for highways, 
bridges, paving, docks, markets, and other external phases of city life are 
properly explained and illustrated. The regulation of prices, weight, and 
quality of goods concern the city administration. One wonders why the 
author left out the lawyers who formed a more influential class than the 
doctors who are described. 

The volume carries an abundance of detail. One is impressed with the 
patient labor which went into the collection, collating and presentation of 
the wealth of evidence. Little in the way of sources, printed and manuscript, 
eluded the watchful eye of the author. And yet it is not overdetailed. It 
is the detail which gives the whole story color, warmth, and intimacy. These 
five cities had their differences which the author makes clear and they had 
fundamental similarities which lend unity. Students of the era are delighted 
to welcome this scholarly work. 

University of Iowa. Winrrep T. Roor. 


Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising. By Leland D. Baldwin. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1939. Pp. 326. $3.00.) 


This scholarly and interesting volume is one of a series on western 
Pennsylvania history, written under the direction of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Survey sponsored jointly by The Buhl Foundation, the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Its author is a native of western Pennsylvania, a member of the 
history department of the University of Pittsburgh, and the writer of Pitts- 
burgh: The Story of a City. 

Whiskey Rebels is the fullest and fairest account of the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion that has been written. Dr. Baldwin has made good use of his sources 
and has presented a lucid and well-documented account of an important 
episode in our early history. He portrays the so-called “rebels” as honest, 
hard-working, religious, democratic farmers who took the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence seriously and sought to protect their liberties 
against the federal government which was in the hands of the eastern 
moneyed classes, who considered themselves “gentlemen of respectability” 
and who looked with contempt on the “yahoos” of the back country. At 
the close of the Revolution the western Pennsylvanians faced a very critical 
situation. Indian raids continued along the frontier; the British still re- 
mained at various western trading posts; speculators gained control of much 
of the best land and were charging exorbitant prices for it; commerce on 
the Ohio and Mississippi was practically blocked; and the greatest scarcity 
of money made it difficult to pay taxes and caused all salaried officials to 
be extremely unpopular. There was a diversity of nationalities along the 
Pennsylvania frontier as well as a variety of economic interests, but there 
was one attitude on which all the pioneers agreed—hatred of the excise. 
This hatred was due to heredity and psychology as well as to economic and 
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social considerations. The excise was not new in Pennsylvania; one had 
been imposed as early as 1684; the excise of 1756 had caused prolonged 
controversy; and in 1780 several excise officers had been attacked. The 
Hamiltonians claimed that the westerner did not bear his share of the 
expense of government; yet the tax records indicate that the western 
Pennsylvania counties were nearly always the first to return their full 
quotas, except for the hated excise on liquor. The westerners considered 
the “Hamilton Excise” as a device used by speculators in state securities 
and by the great property holders in general to shift the burden of “assump- 
tion” to the shoulders of the consumers. 

Dr. Baldwin interprets the Whiskey Insurrection as an essentially agrarian 
movement. In the early 1790’s the Monongahela counties of western Penn- 
sylvania had between 1300 and 1400 stills, which was about one-fourth of 
the nation’s total. Most of the ready cash of the western farmers came from 
the sale of whiskey, and it seemed to these hard-working frontiersmen that 
the commercial and industrial classes of the East were allied with the 
federal government to crush out the small entrepreneur and to cut off the 
farmers’ most satisfactory source of income. Much of the whiskey made 
in western Pennsylvania was for domestic use, and the excise therefore fell 
on the farmers as a direct tax. They saw no good reason why they should 
be taxed for the benefit of the propertied men of the East, and they deeply 
resented that provision of the “Hamilton Excise” which required that cases 
arising under the law be tried in the courts at Philadelphia. 

The author of this book gives a detailed account of events of the uprising 
between 1790 and 1794—the beginning of direct action, Bower Hill, the 
Mingo meeting, the gathering at Braddock’s Field, the action of the “Whiskey 
Boys in Sodom,” the meetings at Parkinson’s Ferry, and other steps leading 
to the outbreak of violence in 1794. He has no apology to make for the 
rash action of certain leaders of the rebellion. David Bradford, the out- 
standing spokesman of the “rebels,” was hotheaded and irresponsible; some 
of the leaders were mere popularity seekers; others, like young Albert 
Gallatin, attended the meetings and sought to check the trend to violence. 
It is interesting to observe that many of the leaders of the uprising were 
of English stock and that the Germans took little or no part in the rebellion. 

The story of the collapse of the Whiskey Insurrection is well known. 
Governor Mifflin, apparently afraid of losing popularity with the western 
farmers, refused to call out the militia. President Washington thereupon 
called for 15,000 men from Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania to march 
against the rebellious counties by the first of September, 1794. The “Water- 
melon army” which finally marched to western Pennsylvania consisted of 
12,950 men, a force larger than the number of men of military age in the 
counties which were in rebellion. Hamilton, who accompanied the army in 
a civil capacity, secured the arrest of eighteen leaders (some had already 
fled) and had them sent to Philadelphia for trial, Two of these were 
convicted, but Washington pardoned them. Dr. Baldwin says that there is 
no proof that the Federalists intended to stir up an insurrection, but never- 
theless it proved a godsend for them; furthermore, it justified the Federalist 
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demand for a standing army, and the suppression of the rebellion tended to 
strengthen the Federalist grip upon the national administration. 
Unfortunately Dr. Baldwin did not have access to the Trench Coxe 
papers, which might have thrown light on the distilling industry in the 
United States in the 1790’s. There are also gaps in the military history 
of the rebellion. In spite of these omissions, however, the author has 
presented a lively account of an interesting episode in our early history. 
University of North Carolina Huca T. Lerter. 


Tench Coxe: A Study in American Economic Development. By Harold 
Hutcheson. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1938. 
Pp. ix, 227. $2.25.) 


Considering the great revival during the past two decades of economic 
nationalism, Dr. Hutcheson’s recent study of Tench Coxe, Philadelphian, 
is an appropriate and valuable addition to the history of American economic 
thought. Even to the majority of American historians Tench Coxe today 
is little more than a name. The Federalist historian, Richard Hildreth, once 
described him as “a mousing politician and temporizing busybody, though a 
man of considerable financial knowledge and ability.” Actually he was a 
man who exerted some influence upon his generation and deserved well of 
the nation which he served. 

From 1785, when he served as a delegate to the Annapolis Convention 
until his death in 1824, Coxe gave a considerable proportion of his time and 
thought to public affairs. Although he held office under both Federalist 
and Republican administrations, the positions were hardly important. His 
influence was exerted rather through his friendship for Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Madison, and other political leaders, whom he advised on economic matters, 
and through his tireless advocacy in the press and elsewhere of his belief 
in economic nationalism. Believing that political nationalism was essential 
to economic nationalism, he wrote ardently in defense of the proposed 
federal Constitution, and his essays were probably as widely read, particularly 
in Pennsylvania, as the more famous writings of Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay. As Hamilton’s assistant in the Treasury Department he undoubtedly 
aided in the latter’s Report on Manufactures. Later under Jefferson and 
Madison and during the period of our commercial difficulties with France 
and Great Britain, he consistently urged the importance of a well-rounded 
economic life and minimized the importance of foreign commerce. Perhaps 
his most important concrete contribution was his tireless advocacy of the 
development of manufacturing and the expansion of cotton culture in the 
South. 

As a writer Coxe concerned himself chiefly with propagandizing his 
ideas, and over the years he produced a considerable amount. Dr. Hutche- 
son lists forty-one items, but as Coxe usually wrote under a nom de plume, 
some of his writings have probably not been identified. His best-known 
work is his compilation in 1814 of the first industrial census, and for this 
economic historians have always had for him a warm spot in their hearts. 
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As an economist Coxe was often superficial, but on the whole he well under- 
stood the complications of his problem. There is little evidence that he 
was widely read or greatly influenced by the European economists of the 
national school. In general he worked out his own theories from personal 
observations, and they were quite at variance with those of classicists of 
his day. “He is entitled,” insists Dr. Hutcheson, “in common with Alexander 
Hamilton, to rank as a precursor of the ‘American Nationalist School.’ ” 
This school—the two Careys, List, Raymond, Rae and Niles—produced 
more finished economic writing than did Coxe, but none sensed the true 
balance of American economic life better than he. 

This study is a clear, concise, and scholarly presentation of the somewhat 
meager information available regarding Tench Coxe. Unfortunately the 
Coxe family has so far refused to make available the main body of manu- 
scripts which would throw light on his life. Except in pinning down details 
and in more clearly ascertaining Coxe’s influence in the formulation of 
Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, it is probable that they would reveal 
little that is not here. It is regrettable, however, that such a body of 
manuscript should be withheld from the serious research student. 

Smith College Haroip U. FauLKNner. 


Writings of General John Forbes Relating to His Service in North America. 
Compiled and edited by Albert Proctor James, for the Allegheny County 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. (Menasha, Wisconsin: The Collegiate Press, 1938. Pp. xv, 
316. Maps, illustrations. $3.50.) 


This volume is one of the most important books dealing with the history 
of Pennsylvania and the surrounding area which has appeared during the 
past year. He who would read it will do well to begin by reading Francis 
Parkman’s heroic chapter “1758: Fort Duquesne” in his Montcalm and 
Wolfe. The task assigned to General Forbes was a critical one. Should 
he succeed in capturing Duquesne, the long frontier from New York to 
Carolina would no longer be harried by fire and scalping knife and an 
important campaign in William Pitt’s world strategy of empire would make 
its anticipated contribution. To this end, though suffering from a malady 
which required him at times to be carried on a litter over his newly cut 
road, Forbes penetrated the wilderness and made a willing sacrifice of his 
own life to the interest of his king and country. 

The 200 documents here printed cover the story of this campaign and 
deal with the events of the period, 1757-1759. They were found only by 
prolonged and painstaking search in numerous depositories as widely separated 
as the British Museum in London and the Huntington Library in California, 
the Dominion Archives of Canada, and the Library of Congress. Three- 
fourths of the documents have never been previously printed. As a result 
of the work of Professor James, the place of General Forbes in the French 
and Indian War, heretofore generally not emphasized sufficiently by his- 
torians, can now be definitely described. Still, there remains the mystery 
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of possible papers in the hands of his descendants in Scotland yet to be 
exploited. A trip to Great Britain by the editor might have solved this 
mystery, had the Buhl Foundation been able to finance it. An excellent 
introductory essay and index has been included. In the absence of a 
bibliography, however, first citations in footnotes should have been in complete 
bibliographical form. 

Forbes was “early ambitious of the military character.” After long service 
in the Scots Greys, Pitt appointed him brigadier general and gave him 
command of the expedition against Fort Duquesne. The details of this 
expedition are given in these documents with all the realistic spirit of the 
time. They shed new light upon such men as Washington, Sir William 
Johnson, George Croghan, Pitt, Gage, and Bouquet. Indian affairs also 
loom large. Forbes did not appreciate the services which Sir William 
Johnson, George Croghan, and Christian Frederick Post rendered to his 
expedition. Had it not been for the courageous and skillful work of Post 
and Croghan in detaching the Ohio Indian tribes from the French, his 
expedition could not have been so successful. On the other hand, the 
pressure of Forbes’ army undoubtedly assisted Post and Croghan in their 
difficult negotiations. In these constant and changing interrelations it is 
very hard at any one time to say which was cause and which effect. Perhaps 
the editor, imbued with Forbes’ point of view, neglects in his introduction to 
give due weight to the contribution of the Department of Indian Affairs. 

The organization of the British and colonial military forces and the extreme 
difficulty of the work of the quartermaster and adjutant generals’ divisions 
are graphically portrayed in these letters. It is here that Forbes laid the 
foundation for his success at Duquesne. His superb diplomatic tact and 
astuteness enabled him to overcome the selfish interests of powerful colonial 
leaders, the apathy of the people of Pennsylvania, and the jealous rivalries 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania. It was thus that he secured necessary 
codperation. 

This volume is a credit to the exacting scholarship of the editor and to 
the group of Pittsburgh scholars and men of means, who during the last 
decade have done so much to place their metropolis upon the national his- 
torical map. It is also a credit to the sponsoring Colonial Dames of 
America and represents exactly the kind of historical work which such an 
organization ought to sponsor as useful and enduring memorials to pioneering 
ancestors. 

Ohio University A. T. Votwiter. 


Valley Forge. By Harry Emerson Wildes. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. Pp. xiii, 337. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


This exceedingly well-written and informative book by Harry Emerson 
Wildes deals with the story of a handful of Americans, more or less in 
arms, who spent a hellish winter during the American Revolution. In the 
public eye Valley Forge stands out as the supreme example of Revolutionary 
suffering and of human endurance and heroism. Yet, it was not the only 
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winter of this description. Morristown, where the fate of American liberty 
hung just as much in the balance and black despair reigned, can vie with 
Valley Forge in horror. One may well wonder why Valley Forge invariably 
comes to mind as the epitome of distress. Was it because of the glaring con- 
trast between it and Philadelphia, between one army fasting and the other 
feasting in close proximity—between the American army fycing starvation 
and dissolution and the British forces in the American Capjaa indulging in 
gluttony and grog? The bare rudiments of life were desperately wanting at 
Valley Forge; even water was at times scarce. While the Americans “held 
a rendezvous with death, the British held theirs with rum.” Was it because 
American prisoners in a city famed for its charities frantically sought 
nourishment from blades of grass and died of starvation in the Walnut 
Street Gaol, while their conquerors reveled in luxury? Was it because in 
a state where food was most abundant, American soldiers went without? 

When this inexcusable want of necessities in the very heart of the colonial 
granary is admitted, it is a fact worthy of note that the American army 
never spent a winter better supplied than the one at Boston in the first year 
of the war. New England always lacked food even for its peacetime con- 
sumption. Professor Channing states that wherever an American army 
of any size was gathered, want immediately appeared. Yet the army was 
certainly less in numbers at Valley Forge than about Boston. Mr. Wildes 
attributes the shortage to insuperable transportation difficulties. Do, then, 
Pennsylvania winters present greater impediments of this kind than those 
of New England? 

Much is made, in this thorough-going study, of the incomprehensible 
lethargy and want of enterprise of the British. A great deal of this attitude 
can be charged to the well-known mental and physical characteristics of 
the inexplicable commander-in-chief, William Howe. Yet, did he differ 
markedly from most of the other specimens of military mediocrity who 
contributed materially to the winning of the war? The professional soldier 
in the eighteenth century fought only in the least inclement months. War 
started in late June or July and ended as winter approached in September 
or earlier. Seven years did the American Revolution last—or would it 
not be nearer the truth to say that it occupied seven months? 

Ensconced in Philadelphia, the British could not be induced during the 
Howe regime to stir their pegs. Twenty miles was far too cruel a distance 
for them to march in winter. Besides, the reports brought in daily by the 
stream of deserters were not conducive to any inclination to go out and 
visit a spot which dearth and death dominated. Certainly there was no gold 
in those hills, and what glory would accrue from beating a semi-military 
mob fast moldering away? Craving no more extensive acquaintance with 
the wooded wilds of the new country, the army from across the sea sat 
as tight as ticks in the taverns. Their superiors found occupation instead 
in ardent campaigns against “the American fair,” who, it was whispered, 
occasionally surrendered. 

While the event which made Valley Forge an American shrine rightfully 
occupies the heart of the book under discussion, the reader is rewarded with 
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instructing glimpses of the spot before and after the Revolution. Not only 
does Valley Forge play a prominent part in the period which “tried men’s 
souls” ; it has touched and partaken of the great drama of American develop- 
ment, the conquest of the wilderness. 


Mr. Wildes has made skillful use of authorities on his subject, though he 
seems to have overlooked the famous Military Journal of George Thatcher, 
surgeon. It is, of course, an unfortunate mistake to make an ex-soldier “in 
late July, 1787, profuse in his apologies for not having recognized his old 
commander, now the President of the United States.” This incident is said 
to have occurred when Washington came to visit Valley Forge during a 
recess in the sessions of the Constitutional Convention. Mr. Wildes asserts 
that this was the only visit of the man who saw the desperate undertaking 
through at Valley Forge and elsewhere from Boston to Yorktown. 

There are two chapters which deal with modern times. One contains an 
absorbing discussion of the struggle to make Valley Forge one of the greatest 
of American shrines, and the other combats the many historical errors which 
have grown up inevitably about the spot. On the whole the book gives the 
general reader the best available account of the thrilling event which made 
the place memorable, and specialists, too, can peruse its pages with profit. 


Those who in the midst of present perplexities find inspiration in the 
exhibition of dauntless courage in overcoming seemingly insuperable dangers 
will remain permanently in debt to this notable achievement of Mr. Wildes. 
Temple University Anson Ety Morse. 


The Genesis of Mifflin County, Pennsylvania: Its Aborigines, Explorers, 
Early Settlement and Development, Indian Wars and the Revolution, 
and Formation as a County. By John Martin Stroup and Raymond 
Martin Bell. (Lewistown, Penna. Privately printed, 1939. Pp. 68. 
Paper Covers. 75 cents.) 


On September 19, 1789, Mifflin county, formerly part of Cumberland 
county, was created. The authors have written an interesting history of 
the origin of the county. They have considered briefly the early Indian 
tribes, the treaties made with the tribes, and the achievements of the white 
explorers and traders. They have portrayed more fully the activities of 
the early settlers, the methods of issuing land warrants, and the policy of 
levying and collecting taxes. 

The French and Indian War, followed by Pontiac’s Conspiracy, forced 
the settlers to abandon temporarily their frontier homes. The authors have 
described the situation in the following words: 


Mifflin county’s settlement during the 1754-1789 period was by no 
means a peaceful and steady inflow of settlers. Three distinct 
wars swept over the frontier, the first two of which drove every 
settler from the valleys of Juniata and Kishacoquillas, while in the 
third, the Revolution, Mifflin county was the frontier, threatened 
continually with invasion by British inspired Indians. [p. 15.] 
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The period of Indian warfare, therefore, materially retarded settlement 
in this frontier country. During the Revolution, however, the settlers made 
slow progress. Immediately after the Revolution the westward migration 
took place which carried new families into Mifflin county and some of the 
old settlers farther west into Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Since this study has made its appearance in the year that Mifflin county 
is celebrating the sesquicentennial of its formation, it should have a genuine 
appeal to the inhabitants of that section of the state. With profit, perhaps, 
the authors might have devoted more space to the period from 1783 to 1789. 

The book contains an adequate bibliography and a list of useful dates. 
It has sixty-eight pages, printed in double columns. The proof reading is 
exceptionally faulty. 


Lehigh University Georce D. Harmon 
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